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SLEEP, THE PEDLAR. 


Down through the Market Place of 
Night camé Pedlar Sleep, 
Clad in a ragged dusk, about whose 
seams 
many 
hung, 
While all his wares were dreams. 


restless sighs in tatters 


Full 


And dreams he had gay seamed with 
gold love threads 
Wild dreams embossed with 
blings and with fears, 
And some were sadly patterned out in 
gray, 
Embroidered round with tears. 


trem- 


But one dream lay apart from all the 
rest, 
Having no happy stars its dark to 
press; 
Upon it some strange hand had wrought 
these words, 
“IT am Forgetfulness.” 


Proud kings beneath their tyranny of 
gems 
Stepped down to buy gay dreams of 
red and blue, 
queens, from 
“Pedlar Sleep, 
We would your dreams were true.” 


Said out their purple, 


maids, all slimly white, leaned 
swift and cried, 
From the dim 
above, 
“Shame, Pedlar Sieep, to weigh your 
pack down 
With any dreams save Love.” 


And 


line of balconies 


Each bought and paid. The kings in 
weighty power, 
The queens with stately heart-breaks 
and distress, 
Maids with their doubts, 
dreams were gone. 
All—save Forgetfulness. 


till all the 


Then Pedlar Sleep loud cried, “There 
still remains 
The best of all that which can make 
amends 
For snarling wrongs, for cold and love- 
less lips, 
And even faithless friends.” 


One turned about amid the bartering 
throng, 


Sleep, the Pedlar, Etc. 


Love-marked between the eyes, upon 
whose breast 
Was hung, in very 
iights, 
The Opal of Unrest. 


many changing 


Slow came she up to Pedlar Sleep, and 
said, 
With such a voice as music 
and low, 
“Friend, dost remember how I bought 
from thee 
Full many years ago? 


hushed 


“Flinging my all thy splendid 
wares; 
Now I would take this last and go 
again. . 
See. I have earned my wage, and now 
can spend 


The coinage of Pain.” 


upon 


Then Pedlar Sleep, from out his robe of 
dusk: 
“Thou boughtest 
love, my Friend; 
See I have kept Forgetfulness till now. 
To help thee to the end.” 
Archibald Sullivan. 


much of joy and 


The Academy. 


THE SONG OF A BIRD IN MAY. 


As ‘the song of a bird in May 
Shall my song be. 

That close in a brake all day 
Sits bowered and sings; 

For there in his chosen home 
To his mate pipes he, 

Nor cares for a while to roam 
On travelling wings. 


Only to sing unseen 
Is now his thought, 

Beneath and around him green, 
And the blue above; 

Winter is overpast, 
And he cares nought, 

But rested in peace at last 
Has found his love. 


Far have I roamed, how far! 
And might not rest; 
Long have I sought my star, 
In vain how long! 
Now having found my way, 
My love, my nest, 
As the song of a bird in May 
Shall be my song. : 
Walter Headlam. 
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SOME MODERN 


“A dispersed meditacion” is Bacon’s 
definition of the essay; and “the thing,” 
he adds, “is ancient, though the name 
is late.” The word implies a certain 
want of finish. Addison speaks of 
“the wildness of those compositions 
which go by the name of Essays”; and 
Glanville of “an essay, or imperfect 
offer at a subject.” With time, how- 
ever, the slightness of treatment no- 
ticeable in the earlier masters of the 
craft disappears; the essay became 
elaborate in style, though limited in 
range. Nor was this change one of 
style only. In the hands of Sainte- 
Beuve we find it a literary masterpiece: 
the reader of the “Causeries du Lundi” 
is at a loss whether to admire most the 
insight, the command of the subject, 
or the perfection of form. In England 
we have no Sainte-Beuve. Our taste 
is more full-blown; Macaulay is our 
typical essayist of what may be called 
the classical school. It is the fashion 
nowadays to depreciate him; but it is 
safe to say that the fashion will be a 
passing one. It would be well for his 
critics had they a tenth part of the 
reading, the judgment, the good sense 
displayed by him on the historic plat- 
form of this Review. With him may 
be classed, though at a distance, W. R. 
Greg and Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, 
whose “Hors Sabbaticee” carry on. the 
Whig tradition. Matthew Arnold, 
their superior in form, was of thinner 
texture. His elusive delicacy and 
lightness of touch were paid for by a 
certain inconclusiveness; with all his 


*1. “The Upton Letters.”’ By A. C. Benson. 
1905. 


London: Smith, Elder and Co. 

2. “At Large.” By A. C. Benson. 
Smith, Elder and Co. 1908. 

3. “The House of Quiet.” By A. C. Benson. 
London: John Murray. 1906. 

4. “From a College Window.” By A. C. 
Benson. London: Smith, a and Co. 1906, 

5. “Orthodoxy.” By G. Chesterton. 
London: Jobn Lane. 1909. 

6. “Twelve Types.”” By G. K. Chesterton. 
London: A. L. Humphreys. 1906. 


London: 


ESSA YISTS.* 


power of suggestion, he touched upon 
rather than grappled with his theme. 
We miss in him the concrete note, the 
training to be acquired not in schools 
but in the larger world of the court, 
the senate and the cabinet. The es- 
sayist is a student and a painter of life. 
“Quicquid agunt homines,” says Hazlitt, 
“is the general motto of this depart- 
ment of literature”: and the importance 
for those who occupy themselves with 
it of a practical knowledge of affairs 
can searcely be overestimated; it is this 
that distinguishes the expert from the 
dilettante and the doctrinaire. No one 
dealt with ideas more happily than Ar- 
nold; but it was on the condition of 
their remaining abstractions. He was 
impatient of the attempt to embody 
them in legislation, because of the mix- 
ture of alloy which it involved. So 
treated, the idea, he felt, materializes 
itself: it is not easily recognized when 
the word, in a new 
and less happy sense, has been made 
flesh. This is so. It is impossible, on 
the one side, to handle ideas in a state 
of pure ideality; and, on the other, to 
express them in concrete form, fixing 
what is in itself in solution, without 
something of the original lost in the 
This holds of ideas as such 
and 


“clothed upon”; 


process. 
and in every department of life; 
arises not, as Arnold seemed to think 
paradoxically, from any original sin in 
Liberalism, Nonconformity, or English 
human nature, but from their neces- 
sary relation to the institutions in 
which they take shape, that is from the 


7. “Tremendous Trifles.” Ky 4. K. U.ves- 
terton. London: Methuen. 1909. 

8. “On Everything.” By H. Belloc. 
don: Methuen, 1909. 

9. “On Nothing and Kindred Subjects.” By 
H. Belloc. Londan: Methuen. 1906. 

10. “One Day and Another.”’ By E. V. Lucas. 
London: Methuen. 1909. 

ll. “Character and Comedy.” 
Lucas. London: Methuen. 1907. 


Lon- 
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nature of things. A vrice has to be 
paid for every step taken in advance; 
and the recovery of this price is slow. 
Nor is the ideal ever fully realized. 
Just because it is an ideal, it goes be- 
fore us: we pursue but do not overtake 
it; we follow, but never attain. Yet, 
as it moves, we move with it. We 
stand to-day where it stood yester- 
day; and shall stand to-morrow where 
it stands to-day. It was owing to this 
failure to distinguish pure from applied 
ideas that Arnold never succeeded in 
getting his fellow-countrymen to take 
him quite seriously. His writings col- 
ored their thoughts and contributed to 
the formation of their opinions; no 
more than this can be said. It is only 
fair to add that he would have been 
the first'to disclaim the part of the re- 
former. No one was more conscious 
that “he was regarded as an unauthor- 
ized practitioner whose prescriptions 
no respectable chemist would consent 
to make up.” He would have answered 
that he did not profess either to deal 
in drugs or to write prescriptions. He 
was a critic; and the critical under- 
standing moves on other lines than the 
practical. The lesson he taught us— 
and fifty years ago it was a much- 
needed lesson—was our own igno- 
rance; even to-day the satire of 
“Friendship’s Garland” has not lost its 
point. 

Of living essayists Mr. Birrell has 
perhaps inherited most of Arnold’s 
spirit—his irony, his appreciation of 
standpoints not hisown. Like Arnold, 
he pokes fun at Dissenters; he is sensi- 
ble, perhaps over sensible, of the charm 
of Newman; he presents us with an 
idealized portrait of the Roman Church, 
and an unidealized one of the Anglican 
—‘“a Church of which sanctity is not a 
note is sure to have many friends.” 
Well, the memory of Bishop King will 
not soon be forgotten in England. It 
is not our way in this country to adver- 
tise, nor, were it otherwise, is sanctity 





a very fitting subject for advertise- 
ment; but there are good and even 
saintly men in, and outside, every 
Church, and sanctity in the full sense 
of the word must cover more ground 
than the medieval conception of it. 
This was to a great extent matter of 
temperament and surroundings: the 
test is general and must be largely ap- 
plied. As for Newman, it is perhaps 
rather as a man of letters than as a 
controversialist or as a theologian that 
he will live. The time will come when 
the questions to which he devoted his 
life will be of no more than antiquarian 
interest: to-day even it is as a rhet- 
orician, an ironist, a master of Eng- 
lish pruse that he appeals to us. Here 
he is unsurpassed. 

Had he led the secular life and 
adopted a Parliamentary career he 
would have been simply terrific, for 
his weapons of offence are both numer- 
ous and deadly. His sentences stab— 
his invective destroys. The pompous 
high-placed imbecile, mouthing his plat- 
itudes, the wordy sophister with his 
oven full of unbaked thoughts, the ill- 
bred rhetorician with his tawdry aphor- 
isms, the heartless hate-producing sat- 
irist would have gone down before his 
sword and spear. But God was mer- 
ciful to these sinners: Newman became 
a priest, and they Privy Councillors.’ 

As a divine he came into conflict with 
a stronger than he. The Oxford Move- 
ment “as a movement with a terminus 
ad quem was fairly beaten by a power 
fit to be ranked with Rome herself”’— 
John Bullism. “John Bull could not 
be got to assume a Catholic demeanor. 
When his judges denied that the grace 
of baptism was a dogma of his faith, 
Bull, instead of behaving as did the 
people of Milan when Ambrose was 
persecuted by an Arian Government, 
was hugely pleased, clapped his thigh, 
and exclaimed through the mouth of 
Lord John Russell that the ruling was 
‘sure to give general satisfaction,’ as 


1A. Birrell, “Selected Essays,”’ p. 187. 
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indeed it did.”” Bishop Phillpotts was 
not an Ambrose; and the times were 
changed. That the shape in which 
the popular Protestanism of the ‘fifties 
manifested itself was ridiculous is 
true; but its tendency was nobler than 
its expression. With Catholicism, Ro- 
man or Anglican, the reverse is the 
ease; nor can the great logical fallacy, 
the all or nothing argument of which 
its advocates “do vainly boast,” arrest 
either its interior contradiction or its 
exterior decay. Mr. Birrell has . not 
wholly avoided this fallacy. “Logic,” 
he tells us, 

is the prime necessity of the hour. De- 
composition and transformation are go- 
ing on all round us, but far too slowly. 
Some opinions, bold and erect as they 
may still stand, are in reality but 
empty shells. One shove would be fa- 
tal. Why is it not given? 

The Modernist, the Broad Church- 
man, the cross-bench politician are 
ruled out of court with scant ceremony 
and less comprehension. 


The world is full of doleful creatures 
who move about demanding our sym- 
pathy. I have nothing to give them 
but doses of logic, and stern commands 
to move on or to fall back. Catholics 
in distress about Infallibility, Protes- 
tants devoting themselves to the dismal 
task of paring down the dimensions of 
this miracle and reducing the credibil- 
ity of that one, as if any appreciable 
relief from the burden of faith could be 
so obtained; sentimental sceptics who 
after laboring to destroy what they call 
the chimera of superstition, fall to 
weeping as they remember they have 
how no lies to teach their children; 
democrats who are frightened at the 
rough ways of the people, and aristo- 
crats flirting with democracy. Logic, 
if it cannot cure, can at least silence 
these gentry.? 

Logic of this sort is familiar to the 
reader of religious or political contro- 
versy. For the half-hearted it has, no 
doubt. its uses; with those whose intel- 
{ * P. 266. 
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ligence is in excess of their information 
it is effective; it has taken men to 
Ceesarism and to anarchy, to scepti- 
cism and to Rome. But non in com- 
motione Dominus. It breaks down 
when we fall back from the connection 
of propositions to the verification of 
premisses, that is when brought to the 
test of fact. A creed can be taken 
en bloc only by those who regard it as 
a party programme, not by those who 
ask the more vital question, is it true? 
The institutional view of religion may 
be true or false; but its connection 
with Infallibility is contingent, not 
necessary: Eastern Christianity is 
standing disproof of any essential kin- 
ship between the two. This shows us a 
Christianity which is institutional with- 
out being Papal; the reason for this be- 
ing that the arrest of religious develop- 
ment took place earlier in the East than 
in the West, at a time when the Papal 
claims were imperfectly established. 
Similarly, the acceptance of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles ,or of the Westminster 
Confession is perfectly consistent with 
a critical attitude towards miracles. 
There is no intrinsic reason why the 
Founder of Christianity should have 
worked this particular, or indeed any, 
miracle: “a wicked and adulterous gen- 
eration seeketh after a sign.”’ The ques- 
tion then is not what He must have 
done—this we have no means of know- 
ing—but what He actually did. This 
is a question of evidence, in which crit- 
icism must say the last word. If such 
inquiries constitute religion, no doubt 
“it is very puzzling and difficult, and 
drives some men to collect butterflies 
and beetles.” There are worse employ- 
ments. But the non in dialectica of St 
Ambrose has a bearing beyond dialec- 
tic. “If to acquire knowledge were 
our part. we should indeed be but 
poorly provided,” says Bishop Butler. 
“But if something else be our business 
and duty, we may, notwithstanding our 
ignorance, be well enough furnished 
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for it; and the observation of our ig- 
norance may be of assistance to us in 
the discharge of it.” * 

R. L. Stevenson is, as nearly as a 
writer can be, a pure artist—and what 
an artist!—his delight is in his craft, 
in letters, for their own sake, not for 
ulterior end. Never was there a 
greater Romantic: romance is the at- 
mosphere he breathes and the element 
in which he moves. The conception 
which underlies his work as a whole is 
“that romance, or the vision of the pos- 
sibilities of things, is far more impor- 
tant than mere occurrences; that one is 
the soul of our life, the other the body, 
and that the soul is the precious 
thing.” ‘ 


an 


One thing in life calls for another; 
there is a fitness in events and places. 
The effect of night, of any flowing 
water, of lighted cities, of the peep of 
day, of ships, of the open ocean, calls up 
in the mind an army of anonymous de- 
sires and pleasures. Something, we 
feel, should happen; we know not what. 
yet we proceed in quest of it. And 
many of the happiest hours of life 
fleet by us in this vain attendance on 
the service of the place and moment. 
It is thus that tracts of young firs. 
and low rocks that reach into deep 
soundings, particularly torture and de- 
light us. Something must have hap- 
pened in such places, and perhaps ages 
back, to members of our race: and 
when I was a child I tried in vain to 
invent appropriate games for them, as 
I still try, just as vainly, to fit them 
into the proper story. Some places 
speak distinctly. Certain dank gardens 
ery aloud for a murder; certain old 
houses demand to be haunted: certain 
coasts are set apart for shipwreck. 
Other spots, again, seem to abide their 
destiny, suggestive and impenetrable." 


No one has drawn out this natural tie 
between place and action more vividly 
than Stevenson himself. The lonely 
house on the coast road, with the tap 


3 Sermon xv. “Upon the Ignorance of Man.” 
* G. K. Chesterton, “Twelve Types,” p. 117. 
5 “Memories and Portraits,’’ p. 251. 
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of the blind sailor’s stick coming nearer 
and nearer in the fog and frost of the 
indrawing winter’s night; the Hawes 
Inn at Queensferry, “apart from the 
town, beside the pier, in a climate of 
its own, half inland, half marine—in 
front of the ferry bubbling with the 
tide, and the guardship swinging to her 
anchor; behind, the old garden with the 
trees”—‘“Treasure Island” and ‘“Kid- 
napped” have breathed life into them, 
and this life passed from the mind of 
the artist into soil and sea. “Some 
day, I think, a boat shall put off from 
the Queen’s Ferry, fraught with a dear 
cargo; and some frosty night a horse- 
man, on a tragic errand, rattle with his 
whip upon the green shutters of the 
inn at Burford.” The boat has put off, 
but the horseman lingers: their cre- 
ator sleeps, untimely, on a _ distant 
shore. 

He had the intense vitality, the love 
of action and of the open, that so often 
go with ill health; his “Oh to be up 
and doing!” was the instinctive cry of 
a strenuous spirit ill at ease in a fee- 
ble frame. This made him at once es- 
sentially a Scotsman and essentially a 
citizen of the world. A wanderer in 
search of the sun, he assimilated the 
poetry of lands other than his own. 
But, exiled as he was, he remained a 


Child of the old romance that, linger- 
ing, dies 

By Northern seas: 

the rainwashed, windbeaten city that 
looks from its gray crags to the Forth 
and the Highland hills had his heart 
to the end. His temper was not that 
of contemplation. “It is better to be 
a fool than to be dead” was his con- 
viction; and for those who refused the 
enterprise of life he had the contempt 
of the adventurous. 


But ye—O ye, who linger still 

Here in your fortress on the hill, 
With placid face, with tranquil breath, 
The unsought volunteers of death, 
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Our cheerful General on high 
With careless look may pass you by. 

His style was acquired and elab- 
orated; but so perfect is the art that no 
trace of it is left in the finished work. 
Its movement never flags; it is instinct 
with life and color; its easiness simu- 
lates nature so dexterously that an ex- 
pert might be deceived. A treasure 
of fantasy perished with him. His 
stories, it has been well said, “were 
only the two or three of his soul’s ad- 
ventures that he happened to tell. But 
he died with a thousand stories in his 
heart.” ® 

With Stevenson 
ended. Time may 
but for the moment 
lighter texture has taken its place. The 
essay of to-day falls under the head 
of journalism—the word is used in no 
invidious sense; it is topical, personal, 
often polemical; the erudition, the ob- 
jectivity, the detachment of the older 
If sermons, preached 
the or- 


the grand style 
restore it to us: 


something of 


school are gone. 
or written, are at a discount, 
dinary Englishman exhibiting a marked 
reluctance either to sit under or to read 
them, the reason perhaps is that the 
unauthorized practitioner is the better 
man. Certainly the lay is replacing 
the clerical preacher. Balliol men of 
his time remember Thomas Hill Green's 
stimulating addresses to his pupils; the 
“Spectator” gives us a sermon, and as 
a rule an excellent one, most Saturdays: 
the “Times” on the greater Church 
festivals. Not a few popular essayists 
follow suit. Mr. A. C. Benson preaches 
a decorous and somewhat undogmatic 
Anglicanism; Mr. Chesterton the ro- 
tund orthodoxy of the licensed victual- 
ler; Mr. Belloc, who with all his bril- 
liancy somehow suggests the “rowdy 
Philistine” of “Friendship’s Garland’”’— 
a certain exuberant and riotous Roman- 
ism which he manages to associate with 
Sussex, the French army, democracy, 
and wine. It is not surprising that 
®* G. K. Chesterton, “Twelve Types,” p. 119. 


they should attract larger congrega- 
tions than the professionals; for, like 
“modest Foster,” they 
excel 

Ten metropolitans in preaching well. 
But they have not wholly escaped the 
monotony which is the special note of 
the pulpit. When we take up their 
books we know beforehand very much 
what they will say and how they will 
say it; there is no element of the un- 
expected or of surprise. 

Description often goes by contraries. 
Mr. Benson may be described by way 
of contrast with the distinguished 
American statesman who has lately 
been invigorating Europe by his 
breezy and robust eloquence. He is 
the exact antithesis of Mr. Roosevelt; 
he stands for all that is furthest re- 
moved from the Transatlantic in Eng- 
lish life. This is matter of temper- 
ament as well as of training and con- 
His England is that of the 
yet the 


viction. 
country house and the rectory; 
rumor of the larger world outside these 
comes to his ears. He is modern 
enough to discern the inevitableness of 
the new order, yet keen that it shall! 
retain the distinctive excellencies of 
the old. No one better represents the 
special 760s of the English Church 
—that 460s which Mr. Birrell misses: 
the “soothing tendency of the Prayer 
Book,” its historical sense, its aesthetic 
charm, its essential reasonableness—he 
gives vital expression to these things. 


There are few greater pleasures than 
to make one’s way into a cathedral city, 
with the gray towers visible for miles 
across the plain, rising high above the 
houseroofs and the smoke. Suddenly 
one is in the close above you 
scan the huge church, with pinnacle 
and parapet, the jackdaws cheerily hal- 
looing from the lofty ledges. You are 
a little weary of air and sun; you push 
open the door, and you are in the cool, 
dark nave, with its holy smell; you sit 
for a little, and let the spirit of the 
place creep into your mind; you walk 















hither and thither, read the epitaphs, 
mourn with the bereaved, give thanks 
for the record of long happy lives, and 
glow with mingled pain and admiration 
for some young life nobly laid down. 
The monuments of soldiers, the sight of 
dusty banners moving faintly in the 
slow-stirring air, always move me in- 
expressibly; the stir and fury of war 
setting hither like a great tide, to find 
its last abiding place. Then, when I 
have drunk my fill of sweet sights, I 
love to sit silent. while the great bell 
hums in the roof and gathering foot- 
steps of young and old patter through 
the echoing aisles. There is a hush of 
expectation. A few quiet worshippers 
assemble; the western light grows low, 
and lights spring to life, one after an- 
other, in the misty choir. Then mur- 
murs a voice, an Amen rises in full 
concord, and as it dies away the slum- 
berous thunder of a pedal note rolls on 
the air; the casements whirr, the or- 
gan speaks. That fills, as it were, to 
the brim, as with some sweet and fra- 
grant potion the cup of beauty; and the 
dreaming, inquiring spirit sinks con- 
tent into the flowing, the aspiring. tide, 
satisfied as with some heavenly answer 
to its sad auestionings. 

Yet even as I write, as the gentle 
mood lapses and fades, I find myself 
beset with uneasy and _ bewildering 
thoughts about the whole. What was 
the power that raised these great 
places as so essential and vital a part of 
life? We have lost it, whatever it was. 
They are no longer part of the essence 
of life; life has flowed away from their 
portals, and left them a_ beautiful 
shadow, a venerable monument, a fra- 
grant sentiment. No doubt it was 
largely superstition that constructed 
them, a kind of insurance paid for 
heavenly security. No one now seri- 
ously thinks that to endow a college of 
priests to perform services would affect 
his spiritual prospects in the world to 
come. The Church itself does not 
countenance the idea. 

And then there falls a darker, more 
bewildering thought. Suppose one 
could bring one of the rough Galilean 
fishermen who sowed the seed of the 
faith into a place like this, and say to 
him, “This is the fruit of your teach- 
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ing: you, whose mouths never spoke a 
word of art or music, who taught pov- 
erty and simplicity, bareness of life, 
and an unclouded heart, you are hon- 
ored here; these towers and bells are 
called after your names; you stand in 
gorgeous robes in these storied win- 
dows.” Would they not think and say 
that it was all a terrible mistake? 
Would they not say that the desire of 
the world, the lust of the eye and ear, 
had laid subtle and gentle hands on a 
stern and rugged creed, and bade it 
serve and be bound? 

I do not know; it leaves me in a sad 
and bewildered conflict of spirit. And 
yet I somehow feel that God is in these 
places, and that, if only the heart is 
pure and the will strong, such influ- 
ences can minister to the growth of the 
meek and loving spirit." 


An English cathedral, like the Eng- 
lish Church, perhaps like the Church 
as a whole, represents an idea which 
has failed to take complete shape. The 
sixteenth-century conception of a na- 
tional church co-extensive with the na- 
tion was incapable of realization. Once 
the rigid fabric of medieval religion 
was broken down, human nature as- 
serted itself: in default of its former 
sanctions it was impossible to reproduce 
under the new order the doctrinal and 
ceremonial uniformity of the old. Some 
lagged behind; some went in advance 
of the main body; some struck out va- 
rious paths for themselves right and 
left of the main road. It is difficult to 
say whether this was for good or evil. 
It was, in any case, inevitable; a stage 
through which religious experience 
could not but go. But, though she 
falls short of her original purpose, to 
Englishmen of a certain type the Eng- 
lish Church appeals strongly, and what 
to some minds appear her inconsisten- 
cies make the strength of her appeal. 
Her acceptance of the Reformation 
standpoint freed her from the corrup- 
tion of medieval religion—its priest- 
craft. its miracle-mongering, its false 


7™“Upton Letters,” p. 80. 
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asceticism, its arrest of thought. But 
her break with the past was as slight 
as was consistent with the attainment 
of this freedom; she retained the deco- 
rous order of historical Christianity— 
the episcopate, the liturgy, the Catholic 
creeds. The English Reformation was 
brought about by statesmen and law- 
yers, not by ecclesiastics; hence its ra- 
tionality, its regard for precedent, its 
breadth of view. Neither fanaticism 
nor logic guided them; they had little of 
the fire of Knox or Luther; they had 
no desire to follow ideas; they used 
them so far as, but no further than, 
they had need. They were not scep- 
tics; but their temper was political 
rather than religious. To the mind of 
the time religious unity was a condi- 
tion of public order; their aim was, 
therefore, to frame an _ ecclesiastical 
polity in which the nation as a whole 
could acquiesce. Those who refused to 
accept this policy they regarded as bad 
citizens; nor should the fact that the 
charge of treason brought against Pa- 
pist and Puritan alike was often con- 
structive blind us to the advance upon 
the merely ecclesiastical standpoint in- 
volved in this view. The proposal to 
establish a national Church was not in 
the sixteenth century a Utopian scheme. 
Till experience had shown the contrary, 
it was reasonable to suppose that 
Protestants could and would unite; nor 
was the barrier between the Reformed 
and the Unreformed Churches as insu- 
perable as it has since become. For 
the greater part of his life so staunch 
a Catholic as Sir Thomas More believed 
the Papacy to be an institution of hu- 
man appointment; a non-Papal Cathol- 
icism had been set up by Henry VIII. 
in England and was contemplated by 
Francis I. in France. It was from po- 
litical rather than from religious causes 
that Protestantism became sectarian 
and Catholicism Papalist; neither event 
could have been foreseen. It was 
natural, then, that the Reformation set- 
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tlement in this country should have 
been a compromise. The temper of 
the nation was, as it still is, conserva- 
tive: the majority of Englishmen were 
attached to the old ritual, and, while 
willing to accept reform where it was 
clearly called for, were indisposed to 
change as change. They were indif- 
ferent to dogma, and impatient of cler- 
ical interference in public or private 
life. The clergy, from the Pope down- 
ward, must keep their place, and this 
place tended to become more restricted. 
But while religion, as such, was in- 
terior, and each man’s private affair, 
worship was a matter of public order 
to be regulated by the magistrate. The 
Church of England was framed with 
the intention of including Catholics who 
sat loose to the Pope and Protestants 
who could dispense with the new Pa- 
pacy established by Calvin at Geneva. 
This is the historical explanation of 
much that puzzles her critics—the am- 
biguity of her formularies and that 
wide diversity of opinion tolerated 
among her members. The course of 
secular politics for three hundred years 
accentuated her Protestantism: the Ox- 
ford movement of the last century re- 
kindled her Catholicism. The flame is 
evanescent, for Catholicism cannot live 
in the modern world; but the decisive 
word against it comes neither from his- 
tory nor from the standards of Angli- 
canism, but from the lines on which 
life and mind are advancing. The 
time of ultimates, however, is not yet; 
and meanwhile the mingling of the two 
currents, if it lessens the immediate 
effectiveness of the Anglican 
gives it the distinctive color which Mr. 
Benson catches so happily—the sunset 
tints which recall a past splendor and 
give promise—who knows?—of a re- 
turning day. The logician is contempt- 
uous of this subtle quality; but it is not 
to the dead syllogism but to the living 
organism—adaptive, assimilative, acted 
on by and reacting on its environment 


system, 
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—that the future belongs. “In liturgia 
Anglicana, qualem mihi describitis, mul- 
tas video tolerabiles ineptias,” wrote 
Calvin; and his followers denounced it 
roundly as “an ill-mumbled mass.” Or 
compare Newman’s “dreariness which 
could be felt, and which seemed the 
token of an incipient Socinianism,” 
with Mr. Benson’s “stately pomp, so 
grave and beautiful a thing to those 
who use it,” a “holy service proceeding 
with a sense of exquisite deliberation, 
leading one through the ancient ways 
up to the message of to-day.” This pic- 
ture describes what is; Newman’s what, 
given the premisses with which he 
starts, should be. And Newman was 
as great a master of rhetoric as of 
logic. Perilous gifts, each of them! 


What logic! leaping lightly over diffi- 
eult places, taking flowery bypaths 
among the fields, the very stairs on 
which he treads based on all kinds of 
wide assumptions and unverifiable hy- 
potheses. One cannot help feeling 
that, had Newman been a Pharisee. he 
would have been, with his love of prec- 
edent and antiquity and tradition, one 
of the most determined and deadly op- 
ponents of the spirit of Christ. For 
the spirit of Christ is the spirit of free- 
dom, of elasticity, of unconventionality. 
Newman would have upheld in the San- 
hedrin with pathetic and exquisite elo- 
quence that it was not the time to 
break with the old, that it was miser- 
able treachery to throw over the an- 
cient safeguards of faith delivered by 
Abraham and Moses to the saints. 

He had the mind of a_ poet: 
and the particular kind of beauty that 
appealed to him was not the beauty of 
nature or art, but the beauty of old tra- 
dition and the far-off dim figures of 
saints and prelates reaching back into 
the dark and remote past.‘ 


The strength of the teformed 
Churches is that their vision is before 
them, not behind; that of the Church 
of England in particular that, if she is 
less prepared than the more radically 


5 “Upton Letters,” p. 23. 
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reformed communions to deal freely 
with the modern mind, the road is open 
before her in this direction; while she 
retains a firmer hold than they on that 
sacramental principle which has its 
roots so deeply in human nature and 
has stood for so many generations the 
test of use. 

No living writer has the outlook of 
the scholar more completely than Mr. 
Benson—simple yet not ascetic, devout 
yet not ecclesiastically minded, aca- 
demic yet not aloof from men. There 
is a certain sameness in his treatment 
of his topics, because these vary 
within narrow limits: it may be said in 
a sense that to have read one of his 
books is to have read all. But, in spite 
of his modest admission that “it is all 
a question of mood,”*® he is more than 
A philosophy of life at 
and is the outcome of 
discussions—indistinct, 


an essayist. 
once underlies 
his various 
perhaps (for in this field distinctness 
is gained at the cost of adequacy), but 
sufficient for guidance: 

“They see not clearliest who see all 
and it wakes an echo in 
“If it came to be 
are some to 


things clear”: 
not a few minds. 
published, I think there 
whom it would appeal, as the thin- 
drawn tremor of the violin stirs the 
note in vase or glass that have stood 
voiceless and inanimate.” Nor is the 
record without unity: it is the chronicle 
of an experience put together with a 
purpose, “on a plan that has gradu- 
ally shaped itself and become coher- 
ent.” The first condition of such an 
outlook over things is that it shall face 
the facts. Life is a complex whole: 
there are elements in it from which, 
if we could, we would look away. To 
deny or explain away their existence 
is idle: the lie in the soul is the worst 
of lies. Such expedients break down 
under those who lean op them: we are 
left with the eternal truths, the eternal 
laws, the eternal solitudes alone. “Je 
* “House of Quiet,” VIII. 
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mourrai seul”: a certain Stoicism is a 
constituent at once of religion and of 
life. 

The only happiness worth seeking 
for is a happiness which takes all these 
dark things into account, looks them in 
the face, reads the secret of their dim 
eyes and set lips, dwells with them, and 
learns to be tranquil in their presence.” 


To forget this is to forget that truth of 
Scripture—which, as Hegel points out, 
is also a truth of experience—that we 
must die to live. But though we can- 
not overlook the facts we can place 
them in an ampler setting. Limit 
your stage, and the end of the scene 
sees the play out; enlarge it, and this 
apparent end becomes a link between 
successive acts: it is a new beginning, 
a passage from a smaller to a larger 
room. 

I lie like a boat upon a quiet tide, 
drifting out to sea—the sea to which 
we must all drift. I am thankful for 
my life and all its sweetness, and it 
seems to me now as if all the happiness 
came from God, and all the shadow 
was of my own making. And the 
strangest thought of all is that the 
darkest shadow has always been this 
very passing, which now seems to me 
the most natural thing in the world, in- 
deed the only true thing.” 


Perhaps the key to the whole is its 
sense of Beauty, more familiar as an 
organ of truth to Greek than to Eng- 


lish thought. The poets have caught 


it: 
Beauty is Truth; Truth Beauty: 


where thinkers and moralists have 


stumbled, theirs has been the more ex- 
cellent way. 

Mr. Benson’s views 
school education have been of late 
much before the world. The question 
at issue is a sleeping dog which the 
upholders of the existing system will 
do well to let lie. For, though it may 


10 “From a College Window,” p. 53. 
11 “House of Quiet,” p. 241. 


as to public- 
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be avoided or postponed, once raised it 
“an be settled in only one way. The 
Schoolmaster-Bishop in “At Large” is 
representative: 


It was delightful to and hear 
the good man expatiate. I did not be- 
lieve much in what he said, nor could 
I reasonably endorse many of his state- 
ments; but he did it all so genially and 
naturally that one felt almost ashamed 
to question the matter of his discourse. 
He said with much emphasis that, in 
spite of all that was said about modern 
education, we most of us realized as 
we grew older that all culture was 
really based upon the Greek and Latin 
classics. All that the Bishop 
really meant was that such culture as 
he himself possessed had been based 
on the classics. Now the Bishop is a ro- 
bust. genial and sensible man, but he 
is not a strictly cultured man. He is 
only sketchily varnished with culture. 
He thinks that German literature is 
nebulous, and French literature im- 
moral. I don’t suppose he ever reads 
an English book, except perhaps an 
ecclesiastical biography. He would 
say that he had no time to read a 
novel; probably he glances at the 
“Christian Year” on Sundays, and pe- 
ruses a Waverley novel if he is kept in 
bed by a cold. Yet he considers him- 
self, and would be generally considered, 
a well-educated man.” 


see 


This is the type of educator to whom. 
on the question of education, Mr. Ben- 
son would say, with the Apostle, “Thou 
hast neither part nor lot in this mat- 
ter.” The fallacy of the classical tradi- 
tion is that it takes the part for the 
whole. Historically it 
from a time when the only literature in 
existence was Greek or Latin: the rea- 
son why the scholars of the Renais- 


comes to us 


sance read the classics so enthusiasti- 
cally was that there was nothing else 
to read. No argument, therefore, can 
be derived from the Renaissance; it is 
impossible to say how the Renaissance 
would have dealt with the situation in 
which we find ourselves to-day. “To 
12 “At Large,” p. 218. 
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persist in regarding the classics as the 
highwater mark of the human intel- 
lect seems to me to argue a melan- 
choly want of faith in the progress of 
the race.” A fuller treatment of the 
question is found in an earlier volume. 
The upshot of some twenty years’ ex- 
perience of the present system is that 
it is a complete failure. “We had an 
enormous and elaborate machine; and 
the masters were horribly overworked. 
The whole thing whizzed, banged, grum- 
bled and hummed like a factory; but 
very little education was the result.” ” 
The main subjects of instruction are 
out of touch with life, and the pedantic 
methods of teaching which we have 
inherited and seem unable to shake off 
accentuate this remoteness. Here and 
there a tutor is inspiring and a pupil 
receptive; but each case is the excep- 
tion: Dull boys remain undeveloped: 
clever boys, whose aptitudes lie in 
other directions, are repressed and 
stunted; the ideal set before teachers 
and taught is unpractical and takes no 
account of the realities of life. The 
boys came malleable enough; “they left 
knowing next to nothing, without in- 
tellectual interests, and indeed honestly 
despising them. It is a melan- 
choly picture, but the result certainly 
was that intellectual cynicism was the 
note of the place.” A few scholars 
were turned out; but these were boys 
who combined an ability which is rare 
with an aptitude for classics which is 
rarer. It has been argued, rather cyn- 
ically, that one such success outweighs 
the wastefulness of the system; that 
a classical education is such an exotic 
that, were it anything short of univer- 
sal, it would generate too little heat to 
support itself: it is only in the at- 
mosphere created by the many, failures 
as they are and must remain, that the 
few can thrive. No one who is not 
personally interested in things as they 
are will assent to such a paradox. The 
18 From a College Window,” p. 164. 
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Classical Tripos is not an end in it- 
self; and it is not to be supposed that 
we shall continue to sacrifice the nine- 
ty-nine who cannot figure in it to the 
one who can. The aim of a system of 
national training is utilitarian—the 
greater good of the greater number, or 
of the community as a whole. As 
things are in England it  pro- 
duces a small élite in one not 
very actual department of knowl- 
edge; not the incompetent only, 
but the competent in other depart- 
ments, being sacrificed to this end. It 
was hoped by many that Mr. Benson 
might have had the opportunity of giv- 
ing practical effect to his opinions on 
the field of a great public school. It 
would have been an experiment; and, 
no doubt, though “the present results 
are so poor that any experiments are 
justified,” Eton was too important a 
place to be made the subject of experi- 
ments; perhaps the time for such 
changes as he has in view is not yet. 
“There is certainly a vague and unde- 
fined discontent with our present re- 
sults; but it is all a negative opinion. 
a dissatisfaction with what is being 
done. The movement must have a 
certain positive character before it can 
take shape. At present there is but 
little demand on the part of parents 
that boys should have intellectual inter- 
ests or enthusiasms for things of the 
mind.” 

The popular worship of success 
seems to him a poor thing. Few are 
the better for being successful. We 
are here for the sake of experience, not 
of happiness; to go back to the dis- 
course of the Schoolmaster-Bishop. it 
was 


frankly worldly, such as might have 
been given by a Sadducee in the time 
of Christ. The most interesting thing 
about it was that most of the people 
present believed it to be an ethical and 
even a religious address. It was the 
ethic of a professional bowler, and the 
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religion of a banker. If a boy had 
been for all intents and purposes a pro- 
fessional bowler to the age of twen- 
ty-three, and a professional banker af- 
terwards, he would almost exactly have 
fulfilled the Bishop’s ideal. I do not 
say that it is a bad ideal either. I only 
say that it is not an exalted ideal, and 
that it is not a Christian ideal. It is 
the world in disguise; the wolf in 
sheep’s clothing over again: we were 
taken in.“ 


The contemplative temper seldom 
does full justice to the active, or the 
active to the contemplative: each, like 
the oar in water, appears refracted in 
the other’s view. The gift of rule is 
not always consistent with the gentler 
virtues: it seeks the open, they flourish 
in the shade. Yet, though it takes all 
sorts to make a world, in our time and 
country we do well to lay stress on the 
latter, to lean to the less recognized 
side. This is not in any sense an ex- 
cuse for inaction. 


I believe with all my heart that hap- 
piness depends upon strenuous energy: 
but I think that this energy ought to 
be expended upon work, and every day 
life, and relations with others, and the 
accessible pleasures of literature and 
art. The gospel that I detest is the 
gospel of success, the teaching that 
every one ought to be discontented with 
his setting, that a man ought to go to 
the front, clear a space round him, eat, 
drink, make love, cry, strive and fight. 
It is all to be at the expense of feebler 
people. This is a detestable ideal, be- 
cause it is the gospel of tyranny rather 
than the gospel of equality. It is ob- 
vious, too, that such success depends 
upon a man being stronger than his fel- 
lows, and is only made possible by 
shoving and hectoring and bullying the 
weak. The preaching of this violent 
gospel has done us already grievous 
harm; it is this which has tended to 
depopulate country districts, to make 
people averse to discharging all honest 
subordinate tasks, to make men and 
women overvalue excitement and 
amusement. The result of it is the 

4 “At Large,” p. 227. 
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lowest kind of democratic sentiment, 
which says, “Everyone is as good as 
every one else, and I am a little bet- 
ter,” and the jealous spirit, which says, 
“If I cannot be prominent, I will do my 
best that no one else shall be.” 


This philosophy of the quiet life has 
in it a touch at once of Horace and of 
the New Testament. It commends it- 
self to men of meditative temper; its 
avoidance of excess, its delicacy, its 
academic color give it a singular charm. 
It is not robust; but in an age of push 
and pseudo-robustness this may be 
counted to it for righteousness: it will 
not suit every one, but those whom it 
does suit, like the Prayer-Book and Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s poetry, it will suit 
pre-eminently well. It says for them 
just what, had they the power of ex- 
pression, they would say for them- 
selves. It dwells on the sunnier side of 
life; yet this is not because it is blind 
to the other—“I do not think that any 
of the windings of the dark wood of 
which Dante speaks are unknown to 
me”—but because, when all is said and 
done, a moderate and qualified opti- 
mism is the conclusion indicated by the 
facts. It is far removed, indeed, from 
the shallow optimism of the Pangloss 
type; but it is equally removed from 
despondency. There are _ different 
points of view not only in different 
men, but in the same man at different 
times. But the world does improve, 
though it improves slowly: happiness, 
like good and evil, is more equally 
distributed than we might think at first 
sight. The good people, Bishop 


Creighton used to say, are not as good * 


as they think themselves, and the bad 
people are not as bad as the good people 
think them. This may seem a some- 
what cold morality. “Mr. Maurice 
thinks there is no eternal punish- 
ment,” said an old-fashioned Evangeli- 
cal; “but we hope for better things.” 
And it is possible that with the old be- 
liefs, for the generation at least which 
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lost touch with them in their tradi- 
tional setting, a certain incentive to 
action was weakened, or disappeared. 
It can be replaced, but its replacement 
comes later: in the meanwhile a motive 
power to which we were accustomed is 
gone. But “is it not a comfort to know 
that the truth is there? and that what 
we believe or do not believe about it 
makes no difference at all? Yes, I 
think it is a comfort; at all events upon 
that foundation alone is it possible to 
rest.” This is the stand-by in times of 
drifting. “’Ev 8 dda Kai dAeooor,”’ 
It were worth it; but, for those who 
have eyes to see it, it is healing not 
destruction that the light brings. This 
is so in every department of expe- 
rience; in religion, where we most 
avoid it, above all. 


What has made the path of faith a 
steep one to tread is that it has got ter- 
ribly encumbered with ecclesiastical 
traditions; it has been mended, like the 
Slough of Despond, with cartloads of 
texts and insecure definitions. And 
partly too the old simple undisturbed 
faith in the absolute truth and author- 
ity of the Bible has given way. It is 
admitted that the Bible contains a con- 
siderable admixture of the legendary 
element; and it requires a strong inrtel- 
lectual and moral grip to build one’s 
faith upon a collection of writings, 
some of which, at all events, are not 
now regarded as being historically and 
literally true. “If I cannot believe it 
all,” says the simple bewildered soul. 
“how can I be certain that any of it 
is indubitably true?” Only the patient 
and desirous spirit can decide; but 
whatever else fades, the perfect in- 
sight, the Divine message of the Son of 
Man cannot fade; the dimmer that the 
historical setting becomes, the brighter 
shine the parables and the sayings, so 
far beyond the power of His followers 
to have originated, so utterly satisfying 
to our deepest needs. What I desire to 
say with all my heart is that we pil- 
grims need not be dismayed because 
the golden dise dips into darkness and 
mist; it emerges as bright as ever upon 








the upward slope of the valley. If one 
disregards all that is uncertain, all 
that cannot be held to be securely 
proved in the sacred writings, there 
still remain the essential facts of the 
Christian revelation, and more deep 
and fruitful principles than a man can 
keep and make his own in the course 
of a lifetime, however purely and faith- 
fully he lives and strives. To myself 
the doubtful matters are things abso- 
lutely immaterial, like the débris of the 
mine, while the precious ore gleams 
and sparkles in every boulder. 


Here we may leave it: it has seldom 
been better said. 

To pass from Mr. Benson to Mr. 
Chesterton is to pass into a different 
climate and air. It is like putting 
down the “Spectator” and taking up 
the “Daily Mail.” The cleverness of 
this great organ of English opinion is 
indisputable: it possesses the trick of 
halfpenny journalism—whatever may 
be the worth of this trick—to perfec- 
tion; the thing could not be better 
done. But, with all its merits, it is 
not the “Spectator”; and it is the 
“Daily Mail.” Instead of the pot- 
pourri with which the drawing-room is 
redolent we have the odors of Fleet 
Street, the click of the typewriter at our 
elbow, the rush of the motor-car out- 
side. In the Northern part of the is- 
land popular taste is different. Peo- 
ple read the “Scotsman,” which, if 
heavy, is at least substantial; and take 
little count of the “Daily Mail.” It is 
not only or even chiefly in his style that 
Mr. Chesterton suggests the latter or- 
gan: rather it is in his use of all that 
is most up to date in journalistic 
method to enforce assertions sometimes 
paradoxical, sometimes commonplace, 
which only pass muster because the 


reader takes them for granted. Is it, 


true, for example. that “in all created 
nature there is not, perhaps, anything 
so completely ugly as a_ pillar-box’? 
Mr. Ruskin said the same of railway 
stations. The answer is an appeal 
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from the abstract to the concrete. It 
depends upon the station. Waterloo 
justifies Mr. Ruskin’s criticism. But 
a country station is generally inoffen- 
sive and often picturesque; Victoria is 
distinctly an ornament to London, the 
Gare du Nord to Paris. The apologia 
for the pillar-box must take a different 
shape, for pillar-boxes 
pattern. But no one 
tarian than your Gothic or Greek archi- 
tect: what strikes us to-day 
turesque in his creation was for him a 
necessity imposed by the conditions un- 
der which he worked. The absence of 
light and air, at which it seems to us 
moderns the medieval builder aimed so 
perversely, was none of his choosing. 
He gave as much of both as his mate- 
rial and the purpose of the edifice, sec- 
ular or religious, allowed. The pur- 
pose of a letter-box is to catch the eye 
and to hold letters. This would have 
satisfied the requirements of ancient 
as of modern domestic architecture; the 
“God of letter-writing,” or the “St. 
Rowland of the Postage Stamp,” which 
Mr. Chesterton desiderates, would have 
been added, if at all. by convention, and 
have been no addition either to utility 
or to effect. A work of art, ancient 
or modern, is one thing; a convention 
another. The medieval statues turned 
out by the dozen in many of our ca- 
thedrals are in no sense works of art. 

He is the apostle of good cheer, and 
at the same time the apologist of as- 
ceticism. The thought of beer moves 
him to emotion; he is severe on those 
who would impose the morality of Mo- 
hammedanism on the refreshment of the 
lower classes. Not that he is an ad- 
vocate of excess: “we should thank God 
for beer and Burgundy by not drinking 
too much of them.”” But he will not 
number bottles; he has a proper con- 
tempt for a man who will not fill up his 
cup and fill up his can. Yet “asceti- 
cism in the religious sense,” he urges, 


are made to a 


was more utili- 


as pic- 


“ “Orthodoxy,” p. 238. 
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“is the repudiation of the great mass of 
human joys the supreme 
joyfulness of the one joy.” Were 
this statement limited to the asceticism 
of St. Francis and his first followers, 
it might pass. The idyll of Umbria 
was strangely like that of Galilee, 
though the saint, looking back upon his 
austerities, confessed, “I have been too 
hard on my brother the ass’—meaning 
his body. But to apply it to Christian 
asceticism in general is in flat contra- 
diction with fact. 
viction “that this raging and confound- 
ing universe is governed by justice and 
mercy” that peopled the cloister, but a 
more practical motive—the fear of hell, 
from which, it was believed, asceticism 
offered the only, or at least the only 


because of 


It was not the con- 


sure, hope of escape. “Hora novissima, 
tempora pessima sunt; vigilemus”—this 
was the keynote to monastic piety; its 
end was “that we be not judged with 
this world.” 

By the large class of religious people 
who are on the look-out for crutches 
“Orthodoxy” has been hailed as a fifth 
gospel. Such persons are distressingly 
conscious that religion, in the sense in 
which they understand the word, is at 
a discount in the modern world. There 
are of course “down-grade” theologians; 
but they are disavowed by authority. 
Modernism is a blind alley which leads 
nowhere; it is certain that it 
the promise of this world, nor, if we 
are to go by official ecclesiasticism, has 
it that of the world to come. This way 
lies danger; the rétrograde éclairé is a 
safer ally. Mr. Chesterton is a novel 
variety of the type. We are 
tomed to the cosmopolitan and the de- 
cadent, but he is neither: the 
big-voiced democrat declaiming in the 
critical spirit— 
His best argu- 


has not 


accus- 
genial 
alehouse against the 
this we have not seen. 
ment is himself; and he is such excel- 


lent company that the sourest critic 
cannot be angry with him. We will 


16 P, 63. 
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smoke our pipe and drink our beer 
with him in the sanded parlor, and lis- 
ten to his good talk as it bubbles up 
and overflows. But we shall not go 
to the poll with him; his reasoning will 
not even persuade us to become readers 
of the “Daily Mail.” M. Jourdain’s 
discovery that he had been talking 
prose all his life without knowing it 
pales before Mr. Chesterton’s that, 
when he believed himself to stand 
alone, he was really backed by histori- 
eal Christendom. The Orthodox Bar- 
ber in “Tremendous Trifles” disclaimed 
with a smile having “ever heard of a 
thing called the New Theology”: his 
creator, it seems, was in a similar pre- 
dicament as to the Old. “I did try 
to found a heresy of my own,” he tells 
us; “and when I had put the last 
touches to it I discovered that it was 
orthodoxy.” <A Balliol undergraduate, 
having attended a revival meeting, in- 
formed Jowett with enthusiasm that he 
had “found the Lord.” “I am glad to 
hear it,” was the answer; “but I[ 
wouldn't tell people if I were you.” A 
higher authority indeed differed. “I 
believed; therefore have I spoken.’ Mr. 
Chesterton has followed the counsel of 
the Psalmist rather than that of the 
Professor. We shall be the last to 
criticise him. But we could wish that 
he had punctuated his creed with fewer 
damnatory clauses; and our satisfaction 
with his conclusions is tempered by our 
sense of a lack of cogency in the rea- 
sons, we will not say by which he has 
arrived at them—for men often give bad 
reasons for beliefs which they enter- 
tain on other grounds than those of 
the understanding—but by which he 
recommends them to the outside world. 
His opinions are one thing; their 
grounds another. And he would have 
been better advised had he kept the lat- 
ter to himself. 

Paradox has been a method used by 
all great teachers, from Socrates to Mr. 
G. B. Shaw. But a paradox is neither 
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a palpable absurdity nor a flat mis- 
statement of fact. Mr. Chesterton for- 
gets this when he lays down such prop- 
ositions as the following: 


Exactly what does breed insanity is 
reason. 

Christianity was shattered at 
Reformation. 

Free thought is the best of all safe- 
guards against freedom. 

Almost every contemporary proposal 
to bring freedom into the Church is 
simply a proposal to bring tyranny into 
the world. 

The old orthodoxy is the most adven- 
turous and manly of theologies ; 
the natural fountain of revolution and 
reform. 

The authority of priests to absolve. 
the authority of Popes to define. the 
authority even of the Inquisition to ter- 
rify, these were all only dark defences 
erected round the central authority, 
more undemonstrable and supernatural 
than all—the authority of a man to 
think. 

It is always easy to be a modernist, 
as it is always easy to be a snob. 

The man who quotes some German 
historian against the authority of the 
Catholic Church is strictly appealing to 
aristocracy. He is appealing to the 
superiority of an expert against the 
awful authority of a mob. 

Of ali conceivable forms of enlight- 
enment the worst is what these people 
call the Inner Light. Anyone who 
knows anybody knows how it would 
work; anyone who knows anyone from 
the Higher Thought centre knows how 
it does work, That Jones shall wor- 
ship the God within him turns out ul- 
timately to mean that Jones shall wor- 
ship Jones. Let Jones worship the 
sun or moon, anything rather than the 


the 


‘Inner Light; let Jones worship cats or 


crocodiles, if he can find any in his 
street, but not the God within. 


The boisterous can be overdone. This 
sort of thing has a flavor of the cir- 
cus—the grin through the horse-collar, 
and the familiar salutation, How are 
you to-morrow? or, Here we are again! 
And with regard to “the Quaker doc- 
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trine of the Inner Light” which Mr. 
Chesterton seems to think Christianity 
“came into the world especially to de- 
stroy’—“the only fun of being a Chris- 
tian was that a man was not left 
alone with the Inner Light”—the 
Founder of that religion was of a dif- 
ferent opinion: “If the light that is in 
thee be darkness, how great shall the 
darkness itself be!” 

Mr. Chesterton can do such much 
more satisfactory work that it is the 
less excusable in him to play to the 
gallery in this way. What can be 
better, e.g., than his criticism on Prag- 
matism? 


There is an extreme application of it 
—Pragmatism—which involves the ab- 
sence of all truth whatever. I agree 
with the Pragmatists that apparent ob- 
jective truth is not the whole matter; 
that there is an authoritative need to 
believe the things that are necessary 
to the human mind. But I say that 
one of these necessities precisely is a 
belief in objective truth. The Prag- 
matist tells a man to think what he 
must think, and never mind the Abso- 
lute. But precisely one of the things 
that he must think is the Absolute. 
This philosophy, indeed, is a kind of 
verbal paradox. Pragmatism is a mat- 
ter of human needs; and one of the 
first of human needs is the something 
more than a Pragmatist. 


Admirable, too, is his outlook on Na- 
ture: 


The main point of Christianity was 
this—that Nature is not our mother: 
Nature is our sister. We can be 
proud of her beauty, since we have the 
same father; but she has no authority 
over us; we have to admire, but not 
to imitate. This gives to the typically 
Christian pleasure in this earth a 
strange touch of lightness that is al- 
most frivolity. Nature was a solemn 
mother to the worshipper of Isis and 
Cybele. Nature was a solemn mother 
to Wordsworth or to Emerson. But 
Nature is not solemn to Francis of 
Assisi or to George Herbert. To St. 
Francis, Nature is a sister. and even 
VOL, XLvI. 2542 
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a younger sister: a little, dancing sis- 
ter, to be laughed at as well as loved. 

But he is too seldom in this vein. A 
wise man, between whom and Mr. 
Chesterton there would have been lit- 
tle in common, used to warn his pupils 
against short and simple explanations. 
For things, he said, are not short and 
simple; neither therefore can their ex- 
planations be Mr. Chesterton 
forgets this. By temperament as by 
conviction he is a democrat—witness 
his jealousy of the expert, his belief in 
the average, his very enthusiasm for 
beer. The British juryman moves 
him to admiration. When our civiliza- 
tion “wants a library catalogued, or 
the solar systems discovered, or any 
trifle of that kind, it uses up its special- 
ists. But when it wishes anything 
done which is really serious it collects 
twelve of the ordinary men standing 
round. The same thing was done, if 
I remember right, by the Founder of 
Christianity.” ““ Whatever may be the 
case with the Apostolic College, this is 
a one-sided account of the origin of the 
jury. And, if democracy means sim- 
ply counting heads, an appeal from the 
judgment of the wise to the ignorance 
and prejudice of the mob, we can imag- 
ine no greater calamity for mankind 
than the spread of democracy. “The 
open, obvious, democratic thing is to 
believe an old apple-woman when she 
bears testimony to a miracle, just as 
you believe an old apple-woman when 
she bears testimony toa murder. The 
plain popular course is to trust the 
peasant’s word about the ghost exactly 
as far as you trust the peasant’s word 
about the landlord.”“ We shall not 
quarrel with the parallel; but we must 
remark that, in the case at least of the 
landlord, corroborative evidence would 
reasonably be required. The miracle 
and the ghost introduce considerations 
of another order. They are not phe- 


17 “Premendous Trifies,”’ p. 68. 
8 “Orthodoxy,” p. 277. 


So. 
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nomena, but inferences from, or expla- 
nations of, phenomena. Here, unless 
(as is so often the case) common sense 
is to be common nonsense, the special- 
ist must test the facts. 

The taste for glaring colors and strong 
assertions negative or affirmative is 
like the drink craving—crescit indulgens 
sibi: and to give way to either is to lose 
the sense of quality. The drunkard 
will take to the vilest compounds 
rather than forgo alcohol; your dogma- 
tist becomes indifferent to the truth of 
his dogma: as long as it is definite, 
resonant, and provided with an ana- 
thema or series of anathemas he is 
content. Philosophy is aristocratic, 
cried the patriots of the Terror. Mr. 
Chesterton brings the same charge 
against history and knowledge as a 
whole. 

It is quite easy to see why a legend 
is treated, and ought to be treated, 
more respectfully than a book of his- 
tory. The legend is generally made by 
the majority of people in the village, 
who are sane. The book is generally 
written by the one man in the village 
who is mad. Those who urge against 
tradition that men in the past were ig- 
norant may go and urge it at the Carl- 
ton Club, along with the statement that 
voters in the slums are ignorant. It 
will not do for us. If we attach 
great importance to the opinion of or- 
dinary men in great unanimity when 
we are dealing with daily matters, 
there is no reason why we should dis- 
regard it when we are dealing with his- 
tory or fable. Tradition may be de- 
fined as an extension of the franchise. 
Tradition means giving votes to the 
most obscure of all classes, our ances- 
tors. It is the democracy of the 
dead.” 

Democracy, in this sense of the word, 
will take us further back than to the 
Orthodoxy which Mr. Chesterton de- 
siderates. To give universal suffrage 
to our ancestors is to return to the 
bush and the cave. We have perhaps 


19 P, 82. 


taken Mr. Chesterton too seriously: the 
jester’s motley is not to be confused 
with the preacher’s gown. But “Orth- 
odoxy” has been taken, and seems in- 
tended to be taken, seriously; and the 
writer suggests a companion volume on 
the seat of Church authority, conceived 
in all probability on the same lines. 
The radical defect of the standpoint 
taken is its disbelief in ideas. Life is 
a stream, not a fixed magnitude; a 
thing becoming, not a thing become. 
It is by ideas that its flow is controlled 
and guided. To conceive it as given 


once for all is to misconceive it: and - 


an orthodoxy which takes this view of 
the matter, whether with the Pope we 
‘base it on the autocracy of one or with 
Mr. Chesterton on the ignorance of the 
many, is a denial of the Spirit, or inher- 
ent Reason, which is working itself 
out in the universe and in man, whose 
first and great commandment is, “Thou 
shalt have none other gods but me.” 
Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chesterton have 
much in common; the former might be 
described as the latter done into 
French. He is, however, his superior 
as a man of letters; he has a larger 
horizon, a wider experience, a greater 
knowledge of life and of affairs. His 
outlook is distinctly Latin: England is 
the country of his adoption, France 
that of his temperament, mind, and 
sympathies. His Liberalism is equali- 


tarian rather than progressive or dem-, 


ocratic; the Whig-Protestant tradition 
of 1688 is anathema to him; he has a 
profound contempt for and repugnance 
to the industrial civilization of the 
Western world. “Emanuel Burden” is 
an effective, if overcharged indictment 


of this civilization; its shoddiness, its - 


vulgarity, its sordid ugliness are set in 
glaring relief. It has other sides; nor 
is it, as he seems to think, peculiarly 
English: there is little to choose in re- 
gard to it between London and Paris or 
Berlin. He has certain bétes noires 
which he drags in by the ears in a 
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manner at once irritating and offensive 
—Protestanism, Liberal theology, the 
Dreyfusards. The Clodius of Cathol- 
icism, his weapon is the bludgeon 
rather than the rapier; and he defends 
his Church rather as a polity than as a 
creed. In Latin countries—in partic- 
ular in France—this attitude is com- 
mon enough. It has little connection 
with belief, observance, or conduct. 
It is external, negative, and not, in our 
sense of the word, religious. Whether 
you go to Mass matters little; but you 
must pot go anywhere else. To be 
what is called bien pensant does not 
necessarily imply either faith or vir- 
tue; it means that you support a cer- 
tain platform of which, from political 
motives, opposition to the ecclesiastical 
measures taken by the Republic is a 
plank. 

“The Man who was Protected” is an 
antidote to the rather blatant brand 
of Imperialism of which Mr. Kipling is, 
or was, the prophet; and, on the princi- 
ple on which Ecclesiastes is included 
in the Canon, its temper should find a 
place in our national philosophy. Mah- 
moud, the protected, lives in a country 
entirely made of sand. When Smith, 
the Englishman, makes his appearance 
on this inhospitable coast he trades a 
gun (a bad one) for pearls with which 
Mahmoud supplies him; he, Smith, re- 
taining a good rifle. They settle down 
into the relations of protector and pro- 
tected; but 


While Mahmoud was perfectly con- 
tented to be protected till Doomsday, 
being an easy-going kind of fellow, 
Smith was more and more put out. He 
was a trifle irritable by nature. The 
climate did not suit him. He drank 
beer and whiskey and other things 
quite dangerous under such a sun, and 
he came out all over like the measles. 
He tried to pass the time riding on a 
camel. At first he thought it great 
sport, but after a little he got tired of 
that also. He began to write poetry, 


all about Mahmoud, and, as Mahmoud 
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could not read, it did not much matter. 
Then he wrote poetry about himself, 
and this poetry he read to himself, and 
it calmed him; but as Mahmoud did 
not know about this poetry, Smith got 
bored with it, and, his ifritation in- 
creasing, he wrote more poetry, show- 
ing Mahmoud to be a villain and a 
serf, and showing himself, Smith, to be 
under a divine mission. Then 
he wrote another poem about the bur- 
den that he had borne, and what a 
great man he was and how he went all 
over the world protecting people, and 
how brave he was, and how Mahmoud 
also was very brave, but how he was 
much braver than Mahmoud.” 


In the same vein is “The sad and la- 
mentable history of Jack Bull, son of 
the late John Bull, India Merchant.” 
Jack’s head is turned by fine company: 
he is seen arm in arm with “Sir John 
Snipe, Bart., that was a very scandal- 
ous young squire of Oxfordshire,” and 
answers to the remonstrances of his 
friends, ‘‘Well, gentle or simple, thank 
God, he’s an honest Englishman.” 


Whereat Jack added to the firm 
Isaacs of Hamburg, Larochelle of Can- 
ada, Warramugga of Van Diemen’s 
Land, Smuts Bieken of the Cape of 
Good Hope and the Maharajah of Mah- 
mound of the Bast Indies, that was a 
plaguey devilish-looking black fellow, 
pock-marked, and with a terrible great 
paunch to him. 

In this spirit he quarrelled with all 
his fellow underwriters and his friends 
and comrades, and that in the most in- 
solent way. For, knowing well that 
Mr. Frog had a shrew of a wife, he 
wrote to him daily asking, “if he had 
had a dumestic broil of late, and how 
his poor head felt since it was band- 
aged.” Then to Mr. William Eagle, 
that was a strutting, arrogant fellow, 
but willing to be a friend, he wrote 
every Monday to say that the house of 
Bull was lost unless Mr. Eagle would 
very kindly protect it, and every Thurs- 
day to challenge him to mortal combat, 
so that Mr. Eagle (who, to te’l the 
truth, was no great wit, but something 

2 “On Nothing,” p. 188. 
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of a dullard and moreover suffering 
from a gathering in the ear, a withered 
arm and poor blood) gave up his friend- 
ship and business with Bull and took 
to making up sermons and speeches 
for orators. 

He would have no retainers but two, 
Hocus (the Liberal) and Pocus (the 
Conservative), whom he styled respec- 
tively Freedom and Glory. They, see- 
ing that their master was mad, and 
that it would be a thousand pities not 
to take advantage of it, agreed that 


whatever bit of jobbing Hocus Free- 
dom should do, Pocus Glory should ap- 
prove; and contrariwise about. But 
they kept up a sham quarrel to mask 
this; thus Hocus was for Chapel, Po- 
cus for Church, and it was agreed Ho- 
cus should denounce Pocus for drinking 
Port. - 

The first-fruit of their conspiracy was 
that Hocus recommended his brother 
and sister, his two aunts and nieces 
and four nephews, his own six chil- 
dren, his dog, his conventicle minister, 
his laundress, his secretary, a friend of 
whom he had once borrowed five 
pounds, and a blind beggar whom he 
favored, to various posts about the 
house and to certain pensions, and 
these Jack Bull (though his fortune was 
already dwindling) at once accepted. 

Thereupon Pocus loudly reproached 
Hocus in the servants’ hall, saying that 
the compact had only stood for things 
in reason, whereat Hocus took off his 
coat, and offered to “‘Take him on,” and 
Pocus, thinking better of it, managed 
for his share to place in the household 
such relatives as he could, namely, Co- 
hen, to whom he was in debt, Bernstein, 
his brother-in-law, and all his family of 
five, except little Hugh that blacked 
the boots for the Priest and so was al- 
ready well provided for.™ 


Mr. Belloc is no mean artist, and 
the sense of place in these essays is 
exceptionally strong. The Weald, the 


West Country, the small town, the his- 

toric city, the open land—their distinc- 

tive notes are caught to a nicety and 

shown against the background of the 
“On Nothing,” p. 168. 
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past. “The Little Old Man”™* recalls 
“Puck of Pook’s Hill’: there is the 
same contrast between the lasting soil 
and its passing tenants, as passing as 
the leaves of the wood or the grass of 
the field. 

He did assure me that in a subtle 
mastering manner the land that bore 
us made ourselves, and was the major 
and the dominant power’ which 
moulded, as with firm hands, the clay 
of our being and which designed and 
gave us, and continued in us, all the 
form in which we are. “You cannot 
tell this,” I said, “and neither can I. 
It is all guess work to the brevity of 
man.” “You are wrong,” he answered 
quickly. “I have watched these things 
tor quite 3000 years.” 


In such moods as these the writer is 
more human than when airing his Lat- 
inism, political or ecclesiastical. 
Both perhaps are temperamental. The 
former is not inconsistent with a strong 
appreciation of certain sides of English 
life, nor the latter with an underlying 
uncertainty as to final issues which 
suggests Ecclesiastes rather than St. 
Paul. Departing Youth, when called 
upon to produce the promise of Immor- 
tality signed and sealed by the Mas- 
ter, finds that the document has van- 
ished. “Do you know I am afraid I 
have lost it! I am really very sorry— 
I cannot wait.” * 

Mr. E. V. Lucas represents a lighter 
type, that of the classical “Spectator.” 
To come nearer our own time, one 
might class him with Mr. Austin Dob- 
son, and his work with the best vers de 
société of to-day. Humor and delicacy 
are its characteristics: the smallness of 
the field upon which they are exercised 
does but accentuate these qualities. 
His “Two Irishmen,” King Bagenal 
and Edward Edge ™“—the first a Car- 
low squire, who represented his county 
in Grattan’s Parliament; the second till 
1894 gate-keeper at St. Patrick’s Dean- 


2 “On Everything,” p. 22. 
% - On Nothing,”’ p. 246. 
* “Character and Comedy,” p. 29. 
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Dublin—is an example of his 


ery, 
method. Bagenal is like a character 


out of one of Lever’s novels. Like 
many of the best men of his genera- 
tion—the fashion lasted longer in Ire- 
land than here—he was a noted duel- 
list, and would discourse on the phil- 
osophy of the duel with the ardor of a 
moralist. “In truth, my young friends, 
it behoves a youth entering the world 
to make a character for himself. Re- 
spect will only be awarded to charac- 


ter. A young man must show his 
proofs. Rest upon your pistols, my 
boys!” In his seventy-ninth year he 


fought sitting in his chair; and, as he 
was too infirm to get up early, in the 
afternoon. “Time was (he said with 
a sigh) that I would have risen before 
daybreak to fight at sunrise—but we 
cannot do these things at seventy-eight. 
Well, Heaven’s will be done!” They 
fought, the chronicler tells us, at 
twelve paces. Bagenal wounded his 
antagonist severely; the arm of the 
chair in which he sat was shattered, 
but he escaped unhurt; and he ended 
the day with a glorious carouse, tap- 
ping the claret, we may presume, in 
his usual fashion, by firing a pistol at 
the cask. 


There you have King Bagenal. This 
was little more than a hundred years 
ago. It was well that he had to lay 
aside his crown when he did. Life was 
rapidly becoming too much for him. 
The whole course of events was tend- 
ing to squeeze out old gentlemen with 
impulsive pistols; to-day there cannot 
be one left. It is impossible to think 
of anything more incongruous than 
King Bagenal in a police-station; but, 
had he lived to our monotonous time, 
he would of a certainty be there, only 
at last to be transferred permanently 
to a real prison to await execution. 
How could he escape? and yet how 
monstrous it would be! * 


It was an age of certainty. Ours is 


not: to-day very few of us are certain 
25 ““On Character and Comedy,” p. 32. 
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about anything. “Duelling goes out 
very quickly when dubiety comes in. 
The duellist is one who is sure of him- 
self and his ground. Mr. Bagenal had 
no doubts.” 

Mr. Lucas has been fortunate in his 
discoveries in eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century literature. Some 
of these rank with Mrs. Turner’s “Cau- 
tionary Stories” or the works of the 
immortal Mrs. Sherwood—whose re- 
cently published biography, it is fair to 
say, shows the historian of the “Fair- 
child Family” to have been a woman 
of benevolence, humor, and _ sense. 
Only the fine instinct of the collector 
could have lit upon Dame Partlet *— 
alongside of whom figure Mr. Love- 
truth, the Rector, Cousin Coverup, the 
sexton, and, as a foil to the virtue of 
the company, Farmer Tipple, who, “in 
going home from the public-house one 
dark night, slipped into his own horse- 
pond and was drowned”; or Miss Mary 
yuilhermin, authoress of the incompar- 
able “Series of Letters” (1766) in par- 
allel columns of French and English; 
or the Rev. Cornelius Whur. Miss 
Guilhermin’s schoolboy writes to his 
parent as follows: 

Dear Papa,—Yesterday, after an 
agreeable walk of half a mile to our 
parish Church, I was inspired with a 
truly unaffected zeal to join in that 
well composed form of prayer con- 
tained in our Church liturgy, expressed 
in so audible, so solemn, so easy an 
elocution. without the least tincture of 
pedantry, that the divine proved to his 
congregation he was sensible he was 
addressing the Supreme Being, which 
dispenses happiness to mankind, and 
inspired everyone with a real fervency 
to join in prayer and thanksgiving to 
our Creator. 


The bow, overbent, relaxes. If this 
is a specimen of the reign of George 
III. one can understand the Regency 
and George IV.! Mr. Whur is early 
Victorian; “Village Musings” (1837) ush- 

26 “One Day and Another,” p. 164. 
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ered in a reign and an era; three edi- 
tions of the work were exhausted in 
eight years. An ecclesiastical Thomas 
Haynes Bailey, he revels in tragedy. 
“He collected misfortunes. You see 
the parlor, the antimacassars, the de- 
canter and biscuits, the smelling-salts, 
the gentility. You hear the exchange of 
texts; you detect the odor of sherry.” 
“The Rose-covered Grave” and “The 
Armless Boy” are masterpieces—the 
latter poem opening a moment or so 
after the birth of the afflicted infant: 


“Alas! Alas!’ the father said, 
“O what a dispensation! 

How can we be by mercy led, 
In such a situation? 

You must, my dearest, plainly see, 
This armless boy will ruin me.” 


The maimed, Mr. Lucas tells us, ap- 
pealed to him at once, and he had a 
peculiar, almost Barnumesque, faculty 
of alighting upon intelligent deform- 
ities. Having done so, he loses no 
time in pointing out to them the com- 
pensations of their unhappy lot. To 
the Armless Boy he suggests the career 
of an artist known to him who, though 
born without these normal members, 
supported himself and his parents by 
his profession. “The parties, being 
but in humble life, the circumstance 
(he piously adds) ought to be viewed 
as one of Jehovah’s extraordinary 
methods of relieving those who are in 
a trying situation.” An early poem in 
“Village Musings” is addressed “to a 
little girl who was born without either 
legs or arms.” It begins question- 
ingly: 


Not having legs or arms, how wilt thou 


play 
Thy part, or act life’s drama? I divine 
Thy state as most unpromising 


—which certainly to all appearance it 
was. But the writer at times turns to 
more cheerful topics: and the gem of the 


collection is “The Female Friend.” 
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This fine ode is so clearly the outcome 
of personal experience that one longs 
for fuller knowledge of the lady by 
whom it was inspired. The imagina- 
tion pictures her sitting on a horsehair 
sofa beside the clerical bard: 


With such a friend the social hour 
In sweetest pleasure glides; 

There is in female charms a power 
Which lastingly abides— 

The fragrance of the blushing rose, 
Its tints of splendid hue 

Will with the season decompose 
And pass as flitting dew; 

On firmer ties his joys depend 
Who has a polish’d female friend. 


What is to be thought of the future 
of the Essay? Since these composi- 
tions, in so far as they contain solid 
substance, present it in a compressed 
form, tabloidwise, an age of hurry will 
probably continue to demand them. Nor, 
We may believe, will either essayists or 
editors be wanting. Mr. Belloc writes 
in the “Morning Post”; Mr. Chesterton, 
as befits a democrat, in the “Daily 
News.” In France the “Temps” and 
the “Journal des Débats” bring out ex- 
cellent work on more traditional lines; 
among ourselves the weekly and 
monthly reviews, the “Nation,” the 
“Spectator,” the “Fortnightly,” and the 
rest keep up both the supply and the 
standard; while the Quarterlies provide 
a platform for criticism fuller than the 
space at the disposal of the press, or 
even of the magazines, allows. There 
is room for all—the heavy and the 
light, the concise and the discursive, 
the grave and the gay; but on one con- 
dition, Pectus facit theologum is an ap- 
proved maxim. Sympathy (if we may 
adapt it) is the secret of the critic 
whether of books or of life. The es-— 
sayist, if his work is to be useful in 
his generation—more he will not look 
for—must be kindly affectioned to his 
subject, his author, and his fellow-men. 
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STUDENTEN-LEBEN. 


Nowhere perhaps can one study Ger- 
man student life to more advantage 
than at Jena, the quiet little Thurin- 
gian city that climbs up the sunbathed 
foothills from the water-meadows of 
the winding Saale. There you have it 
all in microcosm; the whole town has 
but 20,000 inhabitants, and the univer- 
sity makes about one-twentieth of the 
total. Practically the university is the 
town. You have no distracting influ- 
ences. True the shades of Schiller and 
Goethe hover over it (the former seems 
to have lived in every one of its cob- 
bled streets and mellow squares if one 
may trust commemorative tablets 
above doorways), but their vast spirits 
house and dominate in neighboring 
Weimar, here they wield but a distant 
suzerainty. Nor is there here that wel- 
ter of old tradition and modern energy 
that makes the greater universities so 
bewildering. At Jena past and pres- 
ent lie in a nutshell. 

But, for all its size, the schools of 
Jena are famous in Burope; its teach- 
ers of philosophy, pedagogy and chem- 
istry draw students from far and wide. 
There is always a small British col- 
ony, a swarthy sprinkling of Bulgars 
and Roumanians, a Frenchman or two, 
and even Danes and Russians jostle in 
its class-rooms: for the terms are long, 
the fees small, and the absence of the 
college system and of formalities of 
matriculation makes the way of the 
foreigner easy. One pays one’s few 
fees (I speak, of course, of a visitor 
who is not bent on a degree), lodges 
where one likes and spends one’s time 
as one will. If one would work there 
is work doing in plenty: if not there 
are the tennis-courts among the alder 
trees by the riverside, or one may ram- 
ble all day over the round wooded hills 
and along the valley roads, which in 
spring-time run between lines of flow- 


ering cherry trees, through clustering 
villages whose red-tiled roofs and 
homely spires seem struggling through 
drifts of blossom. Indeed, what strikes 
one most in the university is the sharp 
division between work and play: there 
is little combination of the two as at 
Oxford and Cambridge. Your worker 
comes to work, and keeps rigidly apart 
from the class whose ambitions are s0- 
ciety and sport. The latter most prob- 
ably join one of the clubs or corps, 
which constitute the aristocracy of the 
university. Each of these has its club- 
house and its colors, which members 
wear on tall peaket caps and ribbons 
across their (often ample) bosoms. 
A glimpse through the open door- 
way of one of these club-houses 
shows the passer-by walls plastered 
with photographs, drawings, mot- 
toes, ete., long  tasselled pipes, 
caps, cups, foils, pistols and other 
trophies on table and sideboard, and of 
course the inevitable beer-mug. As for 
the “Corps-studenten” you will often 
find twenty or thirty of them seated on 
the pavement outside their favorite 
café or keller, round a long table, laugh- 
ing and talking, beer-mugs before 
them. Sometimes they will lean back 
in their chairs and break into one of 
those part-songs which they sing with 
such spirit and freshness that the lilt 
of them swings or sighs in the memory 
hardly to be forgotten. Or you may 
meet them strolling through the streets 
in knots of two and three, huge fellows 
some of them, with slashed faces, 
cropped hair and bristling moustaches, 
and great lanky dogs sauntering be- 
hind them. In the lecture-rooms you 
will not see the cap and ribbon save 
perhaps upon some freshman, or Fuchs, 
whose good resolutions still hold 
ground. But the freshmen are for the 
most part hard at work learning the 
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traditions of the club, and much time 
must be spent with the fencing-master, 
for after a term or two every one of 
them will be picked in one of the 
weekly duelling matches which the 
corps hold against each other with the 
coolness and regularity of colleges at 
cricket. Some village tavern a mile or 
two from the town is usually chosen 
for the match, to satisfy a statute 
which forbids duelling within the pre- 
cincts of the university. In the court- 
yard the spectators assemble, while the 
preparations for the fighting are going 
on within doors, lounging at little round 
tables, eating, drinking, or smoking per- 
petual cigars; at their sides the big 
dogs lie in the dust, nose between 
paws, rolling a bloodshot eye now and 
then with a rumbling growl as some 
old enemy lurches by. Sometimes a 
tit-bit flung amongst them plunges the 
whole place into instant confusion, and 
the huge bodies thrash and tumble 
amidst the tables till whip and walk- 
ing-stick restore order. 

Then a move is made indoors, where 
the combatants are standing ready in 
a big, bare, upper room. A space is 
cleared for them in the middle, and all 
round, packed almost from floor to ceil- 
ing, standing on the boards, on chairs 
and on packing-cases, is wedged a 
dense mass of spectators. The first 
pair are both young fighters, one short 
and stout, the other considerably taller 
and slighter. They are both obviously 
hervous, and seem at first § sight 
prepared for combat rather after 
the fashion of Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee. They wear padded 
fencing-jackets up to their chins, 
and leather aprons to their knees, 
while wire spectacles protect their 
eyes, and their ears are tightly 
bandaged. The right arm is also 
tightly swathed, so much so indeed as 
to be practically rigid, and upon their 
heads they wear the caps of their re 
spective corps. The swords are very 
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light, narrow and flexible, but sharply 
edged. Two seconds and a surgeon 
stand by the fighters. Now it is time 
to begin. The combatants straighten 
themselves nervously to the Salute. 
The seconds declaim some formula of 
introduction, the exact sense of which 
you miss in the excitement of the mo- 
ment, and each lifts his man’s cap a 
few inches from his head by way of 
salutation, and replaces it again rather 
in the manner of a conjuror’s “no de- 
ception, gentlemen’—a _ proceeding 
which somewhat mars the dignity of 
the ceremony, but is necessitated by a 
regulation which forbids fighting with 
the head uncovered. The caps are 
therefore retained till the first round 
is over. Immediately the salute is 
ended the combatants fall to; they 
stand facing one another, stiffly up- 
right with the legs apart, and the right 
arm held rigidly up, over and a little 
in front of the head, the sword blade 
sloping downwards at a protective an- 
gle. The left hands are behind their 
backs, and you can see that the shorter 
man is clutching the strap of his 
leather apron so tightly that the mus- 
cles stand out in knots on his fore- 
arm. Probably it is his first fight, and 
he knows that if he so much as jerks 
his head back from his opponent’s fall- 
ing sword, he will be beaten and dis- 
graced. The thing looks serious, and 
one begins to feel rather uncomfort- 
able and ashamed of having spoken 
slightingly of the “Mensur,” as it is 
called, in the past. 

It is a relief when the first blow is 
struck. The stroke used is given down- 
wards, entirely from the wrist. the arm 
being too tightly bandaged to be bent 
effectively. It is a semicircular over- 
hand blow, and can be dealt with great 
force, though the rigidity of the posi- 
tion prevents any great variety of at- 
tack. Indeed, one hears tales of a 
wonderful American who developed an 
underhand cut which proved irresist- 
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ible, and furrowed the faces of innu- 
merable Teutons before its discoverer 
returned to the more peaceful West. 
Neither of the two men before us has 
any such secret. 

Whack! whack! whack! go the 
swords over their heads, and the sec- 
onds, who are crouching and dodging 
in between them, sword in hand, knock 
up the blades to close the first round. 
There seems to be but little guarding, 
but the stroke is so restricted, that 
neither party ever appears to break 
clean through the defence. It is excit- 
ing work, however, the blows fall so 
quickly and you are so close to the 
fighters. Whack! whack! whack! 
Flump! and a spent blow falls heavily 
on the padded jacket: and so it goes 
on; both men are getting tired, espe- 
cially the little Fuchs. One begins to 
feel nervous for him; his guard is not 
so stiff as it was—whack! whack! and 
there is a murmur round the room as 4 
blow from the tall man falls soft. 
The seconds and the doctor rush in. 
The Fuchs is examined. There is a 
nasty cut on his cheek. A few dabs 
with a sponge and the two are at it 
again. But now our poor Fuchs is 
obviously failing. The hand that 
clutches the belt behind him begins to 
tremble; his blows lack vigor. The 
long man keeps getting through his 
guard, though he doesn’t often draw 
blood, and once the little fellow gets a 
cheer from you by landing on his op- 
ponent’s close-cropped skull. But he is 
plainly weakening. There are three or 
four cuts on his face which are bleed- 
ing more or less freely, and he seems 
to find it more and more difficult to 
give blow for blow; but he never 
winces or draws back, indeed neither 
man has shifted a foot since the duel 
began. At last the tall man gets 
home with a heavy blow. There is a 
loud murmuring all round the room, 
heads crane forward, hands wave in 
gesticulation, mouth leans to ear. 
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Finally the poor Fuchs is supported into 
an adjoining room to be bandaged up. 
The general impression seems to be 
that he has put up a garfie fight, and 
shows promise. 

Such is the mensur, and no one who 
has seen it, whatever he may think of 
the wisdom, can fail to respect the 
courage of the fighters; indeed, one 
probably leaves with an uneasy feeling 
that one would not have made half so 
brave a show oneself. However, 
when one meets the student at tennis 
or at football, the national self-respect 
is probably somewhat restored. There 
are no Froitzheims or Rahes in resi- 
dence, and the play, though enthusias- 
tic, is elementary. Football, too, is, or 
was recently, somewhat primitive. 
Many a time has the writer pulled off 
coat and waistcoat on a hot June even- 
ing and blundered through a reeking 
hour or so with fifteen or more fren- 
zied combatants in stiff white shirts, 
high collars, and thin yellow boots. 

But such pastimes are exotic, and if 
you want to regain the real atmosphere 
of the studenten-leben, you should 
drop, after supper, into some tavern 
where beer, smoke and song conclude 
the academic day. Twenty men of a 
corps are sitting at a long table ab- 
sorbing «eiss-bier (a rather pale and 
sickly concoction much favored when 
great feats are to be performed) at a 
terrific rate. There are a few smaller 
and humbler groups, among them a 
party of tradesmen playing skat, and 
soon a “philosophical society,” which 
is holding its annual festivity upstairs, 
invites the countryman of Hobbes to 
join it. Here the celebration is being 
concluded with large jugs of bole, a cup 
made of Rhine wine and liqueurs in 
which wild strawberries float allur- 
ingly, while milch-cognac and other at- 
tractive but perilous compounds come 
and go. The philosophers soon descend 
from the cold heights of Reason. They 
clamor for an English song, aud ap- 
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plaud your shambling effort vigorously; 
you find yourself swearing eternal 
brotherhood, laughing heartily at sto- 
ries you but partially understand; some 
one is singing, another reciting poetry; 
in a corner three ruffled metaphysi- 
cians bandy arguments “above the fist- 
banged board.” You slip out with 
your head swimming into the clear 
night. On your way home you meet 
some corps or other filing in a long 
column through the street, singing and 
clinking the lids of their beer-mugs in 
time to the music. You follow them 
to the big open market-place, where 
they make a ring round a statue of 
the founder of the university in the 
centre. The captain of the corps ad- 
vances into the ring and addresses a 
long harangue to the statue, to whom 
he introduces the new members of the 
corps one by one. Gusts of laughter 
punctuate his speech, which is deliv- 
ered with great vigor of voice and 
gesticulation, and finally rises to a tre- 
mendous climax, upon which the group 
with loud shouts fling the beer from 
their mugs over the statue by way of 
libation, and file off back to their tav- 
ern clinking their mugs and singing, 
while you make your way home through 
the gateway in the old city wall, strug- 
gling with a feeling that you are three 
or four hundred years out of date. 

But if the student’s leisure suggests 
something of medieval license, his de- 
votion to study, when he does apply 
himself to it, burns with an ardor al- 
most monastic. 

Lectures begin at 7 a.m., and lectures 
at Jena are not the perfunctory conver- 
sational affairs one knows so well at 
an Oxford or Cambridge college. The 
popular professor of philosophy can fill 
a large hall at 7 o’clock—and with 
what an audience! How eagerly they 
follow every word, pens scratching and 
fingers plunged in hair! A murmur of 
approbation, sometimes even a round of 
applause, greets striking epigram or 
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sonorous period, and a regular ovation 
of stamping and hand-clapping rewards 
the little white-haired orator as he 
bows and fumbles with his papers at 
the end of the hour, after which we 
file out hungrily in search of breakfast, 
finding time, nevertheless, to linger on 
the way comparing notes and ques- 
tioning interpretations. And so it is 
with all of them, even the grammarian 
glows with an ascetic rapture over the 
“Enclitic De,” while “Grimm’s Law” 
inspires the philologist to an almost 
knightly ardor. How gold-rimmed 
spectacles flash, crested hair bristles, 
fat, jovial faces flush and swell in de- 
fence or this or that arid heresy. But 
despite occasional aridity there is 
something inexpressibly attractive in 
the simplicity and rough sincerity of 
the German scholar, and one of the 
first steps a stranger should take is to 
visit his professors. As a result he 
will probably be invited to join a 
class for private tuition—called either 
“Seminar” or “Proseminar,” in ac- 
cordance with his stage of proficiency. 
Seven or eight students meet once or 
twice a week at the professor’s house 
for an hour or so of pretty severe men- 
tal exercise. Should the subject be 
classics the time will be spent per- 
haps in translating Greek into Latin, 
the conversation in the meantime be- 
ing carried on in the latter language. 
No one comes unprepared, and however 
halting one’s efforts they are received 
with benevolent encouragement. You 
soon establish friendly relations with 
your instructor; one Sunday you lunch 
with him—a prodigious meal, begin- 
ning perhaps (if the season be sum- 
mer) with cold beer- or chocolate-soup, 
and continuing a good two hours, in 
the course of which you find yourself 
devouring plums with pork and goose- 
berries with veal, until, after an inter- 
lude of coffee, schnapps, and cigars, the 
banquet merges, almost insensibly, into 
four-o’clock tea. Another day you 
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sup with him and afterwards sit an 
hour or two in the cool of his veranda 
with a bottle of beer in front of you, 
endeavoring (in most inadequate Ger- 
man) to explain the rvles of cricket 
or the intricacies of the college 
system. 

One morning the class finds its pro- 
fessor, a stout and jovial Swiss, un- 
usually beaming. “Meine Herren,” he 
announces in the comfortable idiom of 
the country when you have all taken 
your seats, “I am namely this day a 
grandfather become. May I therefore 
be permitted to invite die Herren to 
drink a bottle of wine with me in lieu 
of our usual exercises?” 

An adjournment is promptly made to 
the market-place, where the company 
sits round a table on the pavement 
outside a favorite tavern, discussing 
an excellent Rhine wine and watching 
student and citizen chaffering with the 
wrinkled women and stout country 
girls, who sit under great white um- 
brellas, behind barricades of vegeta- 
bles, fruit and rough, rich-colored 
earthenware, throughout the sunny 
market-day. 

After a week or two one of your 
fellow-students invites you to join a 
reading-club. This institution, you 
find, meets twice a week in the dark 
stone-paved parlor of a small keller, 
more perhaps for purposes of entertain- 
ment than of scholarship. The works 
chosen for study are of a light, even 
frivolous character, such, for instance, 
as Apollonius of Tyre (origin of Shakes- 
peare’s Pericles), the Satura of Pe 
tronius, a dialogue of Lucian or the 
Asinus Aureus of Appuleius. The 
reading of them, too, is of a desultory 
character and is interrupted by the 
continual replenishing of beer-mugs. 
One of the party, a stoutish, fair-haired, 
placid man, apparently of about five- 
and-thirty, whose residence at the uni- 
versity seems to be without any very 
definite object, is reputed a famous 
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beer-drinker, though he himself mod- 
estly disclaims any unusual prowess, 
admitting, with a touch of melancholy, 
that his finest performance did not ex- 
ceed seventeen litres in a single even- 
ing. Tales of great topers and great 
fighters form a continual undercurrent. 
You hear of a famous duel that took 
place not so long since, when two stu- 
dents crossed the boundary of a neigh- 
boring state and fought with cavalry 
sabres naked to the waist till one of 
them was disabled with wounds from 
which he with difficulty recovered; of 
an ingenious corps-student who lately 
spent his evenings shooting out the 
street lamps with a revolver from a 
garret window, until the police, by a 
process cf induction founded on the rel- 
ative position of the bullet marks, lo- 
eated his hiding-place, and, after an 
exciting chase, captured and delivered 
him up to justice. Two hours or so 
passed pleasantly enough with these 
digressions; then a move is made to a 
café, where the party sup upon cray- 
fish and more beer, after which you 
see each other, with or without 
further adventure, to your respective 
bomes. ¢ 

So day succeeds to day without more 
incident than is furnished by the big 
festival at midsummer, when the corps 
hold a procession in their ceremonial 
costumes, swords, huge jack-boots, 
tight white breeches and caps and coats 
of varying design and color, ending 
with a special service, under great ar- 
ray of banners and bunting, in the old 
gray church of the university. Shortly 
afterwards there is a historical drama, 
played by the students with an infinity 
of spirit, in which a notorious toper, 
whom you meet in a state of hopeless 
intoxication shortly after the perform- 
ance, plays the robber-baron of the 
Rhine and defies the Emperor to ad- 
miration. 

And so with the supreme event of 
the year, the great annual kneipe (word 
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untranslatable for a festivity which 

requires an article to itself for ade- 

quate description), the term comes to 
The Oxford and Cambridge Review. 
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its close, and one returns, regretfully, 
but with a store of memories, to hum- 
drum Britain. 

G. F. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Clotilda was at heart a rake. She 
loved a love affair, the sentiment of 
it and even the naughtiness of it. She 
flirted as a child does, openly and in a 
sense innocently. She could not live 
without masculine admiration or act 
without masculine support. The string 
of her admirers, if she had set their 
names on paper, would have made a 
roll as long as Don Juan’s; but her 
little affairs had never yet been of the 
kind that end in tears. They had 


never hitherto been serious or caused 
her any anxious thought: for since she 


had married Tom Crewe in haste no 
one had actually proposed that she 
should abandon her husband. To this 
step, however, Deminski and the sum- 
mer days were leading her; at least 
it seemed so as she sat on the cliffs 
between Sarnen and Carbay, watched 
the rollers breaking on the sandy shore 
and listened to her lover’s arguments. 

“We are quite happy as we are,” 
said Clotilda; “this week has been de- 
lightful.” 

“IT am not happy,” said Deminski; “I 
am wretched.” 

He had come down to Carbay at her 
suggestion without much thought of 
bringing matters to a climax. But the 
intimacy of a country holiday, the 
strong, beguiling influences of this out- 
door life and of the summer weather, 
above all a sudden unexpected change 
in his affairs, determined him. He was 
shortly going to live in Paris, and he 
wanted Clotilda to go with him. 

“What nonsense! As if I could!” 


said Clotilda the first time he put the 
idea into her head. But that was three 
days ago, when he had received the 
letter from his German newspaper of- 
fice intimating that in a short time he 
was to take himself from London to 
Paris and act as their regular corre- 
spondent. 

“It is promotion,” he said excitedly. 
“My articles on English manners and 
morals have made a stir. I told you 
they would. I am a man who can call 
a spade a spade. I am not afraid of 
offending people; I assure you that 
when England hears of them it will 
not be safe for me in the London 
streets.” 

“It never will hear,” said Clotilda; 
“and if it did it would only laugh. I 
know them. Look at Michael.” 

“Never mind Michael. Come away 
from him. I shall have a better sal- 
ary. With care we can both live on 
=” 

“T hate care,” said Clotilda; “I like 
plenty.” 

“I appeal to your higher self. I feel 
within me the strength to keep that 
alive.” 

He meant what he said. He held 
opinions sane men execrate and he ad- 
vocated morals most men leave to 
monkeys; but if you had said this to 
him you would have made no impres- 
sion. He would have told you that 
like other prophets and reformers he 
was in advance of his times, and that 
in fifty years or less all men would ap- 
prove the conduct he was now pre- 
pared to defend in himself and his 
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comrades. Even to Clotilda, who was 
dazzled by his fluent tongue, it oc- 
curred sometimes that his topsy-turvy 
mind called vice virtue and virtue vice. 
He talked of qualities that since men 
were men they have striven and died 
for, qualities of self-sacrifice, energy, 
and courage, as if they were of the 
devil; while he preached the self-indul- 
gence and the want of scruple that the 
great amongst us in all places and all 
time have combined to condemn. But 
he gave his principles, or want of prin- 
ciples, fine-sounding names, and said 
that the future belonged to broad- 
minded persons like himself. He was 
not mercenary, or as far as he knew, 
dishonest, and for the moment he was 
violently attracted by Clotilda Crewe; 
therefore he urgently desired that she 
should leave her husband and cleave 
to him, for an unspecified time. The 
situation in his opinion was free from 
difficulties. Clotilda had not seen her 
husband for some years, and openly 
said that she did not care for him now 
and that she would not live in South 
Africa. But for some time past she 
had shown that she did care for De- 
minski. What, therefore, should hin- 
der them from joining their lives for 
as long or as short a time as it pleased 
them? Deminski could not understand 
Clotilda’s sudden hesitation, her scru- 
ples, her evasions. If they were so 
many phases of her coquetry he must 
overcome them, and surely they could 
have no deeper origin. She had always 
listened to his theories with sympathy 
and understanding. 

“We will be as happy together as 
Kremski and Marie,” he said, taking 
her hand. 

“Michael would not have them in the 
house again,” murmured Clotilda. 

“Oh, Michael!” exclaimed Deminski 
with scorn. 

“Michael isn’t bad,” said Clotilda. 

“But he is narrow,” retorted Demin- 
ski, “as narrow as this,” and he meas- 
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ured with a doubtfully clean thumb 
and forefinger the pitiable narrowness 
of Michael’s views. His own appear- 
ance at the moment proclaimed in all 
its details his broad-minded insensi- 
bility to public opinion. It was a bak- 
ing hot day, so he had taken off his 
coat and waistcoat as well as his old 
sand shoes and his stockings. He wore 
a flannel shirt without a collar, and 
he had rolled up his sleeves and turned 
it back at the neck because, he said, 
a partial sun-bath was better than 
none at all. On his head he wore a 
stitched white cotton hat; at least it 
had been white last year when he 
bought it. His sharp little eyes were 
hearly shut by the sun, and as he 
sprawled on the grass with his dis- 
carded raiment scattered near him he 
looked unattractive and disreputable. 
Clotilda was also rather overcome by 
the heat, and had the flushed face and 
sleepy eyes of a languid summer after- 
noon. They had brought their lunch 
with them and had eaten it up here; 
and they meant to get as far as Sarnen 
for tea with the others at a farmhouse 
there. But at present they felt too 
lazy to make a move. Clotilda said 
she felt too lazy to argue or to do any- 
thing but lie on the grass and watch 
the gulls. 

“I should like to live near the sea,” 
she said dreamily. 

“I suppose I shall be tied to Paris 
for a year or two,” said Deminski. 
“But Paris will suit you very well in 
winter, and in summer you can go to 
some cheap place in Brittany. and I 
will join you when I can.” 

“The way you take 
granted,” objected Clotilda. 

“Surely it is settled,” murmured her 
adorer. “You know I can’t live with- 
out you.” Then he dropped asleep. 

Clotilda stared at the sea and the 
sky and tried to make up her mind. 
Deminski’s proposal only half tempted 
her. Like many women, what she 
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really wanted was to eat her cake and 
have it. She dearly loved a little ro- 
mantic adventure, and she eagerly 
echoed all the opinions that on Demin- 
ski’s lips sounded so bold and alluring. 
Nothing had been easier and spicier 
than to scoff at marriage in the secu- 
rity of her mother’s drawing-room, and 
even to welcome Kremski and his mis- 
tress with the generous ardor of a 
woman who has original convictions 
and is brave enough to act on them. 
Nothing since the swift romance of her 
marriage had made a pleasanter inter- 
lude in the prose of life than her grow- 
ing friendship with the man at her 
side, the quick discovery that they had 
ideas in common, the flattering dis- 
covery that he found her irresistible, 
the walks, talks, and music that 
brought them together for nearly a 
year now and had culminated in this 
last long delightful week when from 
morning till night he had wooed her 
openly. But to take the irrevocable 
step he urged upon her was another 
matter, and some aspects of it gave her 
pause. She liked to flout public opin- 
ion in little ways, but she was not sure 
that she would like the united opinion 
of estimable people to flout her. It 
was one thing to use “respectable” as 
a term of reproach, and quite another 
thing to forfeit one’s own personal re- 
spectability. Besides, there was 
Michael, and in the memories of by- 
gone years her young husband. 
Michael, without words, suggested a 
different standard. Clotilda was 
woman enough to appreciate his per- 
sonal refinement, and _ intelligent 
enough to know that the outward 
signs of it had the counterpart in the 
subtle graces of his nature, which was 
both strong and lovable; besides, he 
laughed at Deminski, and his laughter 
rang true. At the same time Demin- 
ski had a hold on her; and he knew 
definitely what he wanted, while she 
did not. When he coaxed and argued 


She felt it more and more difficult to 
stand firm, for she had no arguments 
to use against his. He took for 
granted that they were of one mind, 
and, if she demurred, out of her own 
mouth he could convict her. Now she 
was called upon to have the courage 
of her adopted opinions; while he slept 
she asked herself uneasily whether she 
could screw her courage to the sticking 
point. 

As she lay on the grass staring at 
the sky, she heard footsteps and voices 
coming by way of the foot-path that 
led past them from Sarnen to Carbay. 
She raised herself on her elbow, and 
saw three ladies a few yards away, 
but the glare of the sun was in her 
eyes, and it was not till they were 
actually passing that she recognized 
Mrs. Walsingham and her daughters. 
They looked deliberately at Deminski 
and then at her; and though her hat 
was tilted over her face Clotilda be 
lieved they knew her, perhaps not at 
first, but in one of those retarded mo- 
ments of recognition that sometimes 
paralyze people. However, they went 
on, and made no sign, and Clotilda 
looked after them, wondering whether 
they had cut her with intention, or 
rather with a quick instinct of avoid- 
ance when they saw her with Deminski. 
She sat up and tried to put her hair and 
her hat straight, and to remove banana 
skins and sandwich papers from the 
grass. In doing this she roused De- 
minski, who sat up too, blinked, 
yawned, looked at his watch, and said 
they must soon go on. Clotilda told 
him what had happened while he slept. 

“Michael’s friends the Walsinghams 
passed by,” she said. “They stared, 
and looked away.” 

“What frightened them?—my shoes 
and stockings?” 

“I suppose so.” 

“In England the middle classes are 
easily frightened,” said Deminski: 
“they are all prudes and hypocrites. 
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Nothing alarms them so quickly and 
surely as Nature. In this heat it is 
natural to wear as few clothes as 
possible. What have you been think- 
ing of, Clotilda, while I slept? You 
look troubled.” 

“I am troubled,” said Clotilda; “I 
don’t know what to do.” 

Deminski was struggling with a wet 
shoe-lace that would not come undone, 
for they had begun the day on the 
sands, but he put the shoe down for 
a moment in order to answer Clotilda. 

“We will come to a decision to- 
night,” he said. ‘We will go down to 
the sands, as we have done other 
nights, and watch the moonlight on the 
sea and arrange our future. Nature 
in one of her beautiful moods will 
teach us wisdom.” 

“IT think that sometimes Nature in 
her beautiful moods makes you forget 
wisdom,” said Clotilda. “If it had 
rained every day this week, and we 
had been kept indoors—if it had been 
muddy and chilly when we went out 
—if the skies had been gray——” 

“It would have made no difference to 
me. Directly I got the news about 
Paris I knew that we must go there 
together. You are all the world to 
me.” 

“I wonder how many women you 
have said that to in the course of your 
life?” inquired Clotilda. 

“Not many,” said Deminski; “and I 
never say it unless it is true.” 

Clotilda was silent for a time while 
her friend put himself into walking 
trim again. Then she got up and they 
walked along the cliff together towards 
Sarnen. But at one place where the 
natrow path wound through a dense 
thicket of neglected sea-swept bushes 
they lingered walking arm-in-arm, 
overcome by the silence and sentiment 
of the spot, listening to the roll of the 
waves beneath them, and looking at 
each other as lovers do who are on the 
eve of a great decision that must unite 
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or part them. They were slow to issue 
from this harmonious shade into the 
open day. 

“But we must have tea with the 
others,” said Clotilda, “We have disap- 
pointed them so often this week, and 
I can see that Sophia is getting uneasy. 
Suppose she took it into her head to 
write to Michael!” 

“I cannot see how Michael affects 
the question,” said Deminski. “Come 
to Paris with me, and no one can ever 
interfere again. You will be a free 
woman as long as you live, and what 
is life without freedom?” 

“‘When people marry for a time what 
happens when they get tired of each 
other?” inquired Clotilda. 

“There is usually some one else,” 
said Deminski soothingly. “But we 
need not look so far ahead, my be- 
loved.” 

“When you first came to the house 
I thought that Selma would be your 
beloved.” 

“So did I. Selma is superb. Noth- 
ing would please the natural man in 
me better than to take you both to 
Paris. But we are all slaves to prej- 
udice, and I perceive it would not do.” 

“It most certainly would not do,” 
said Clotilda; “and if there is any doubt 
in your mind——” 

“There is not. For some time you 
have been first and Selma _ second. 
But-—it is a little difficult to express 
perhaps—but in many countries the 
idea that shocks you would shock no 
one. These arrangements are a ques- 
tion of geography.” 

“But in Carbay Oriental ideas are 
not agreeable,” said Clotilda with de- 
cision; and then they talked of other 
things till they reached the farmhouse. 
where they found the rest of their 
party at tea. As they entered Selma 
looked at them searchingly, and her 
eyes seemed to gather intensity and 
melancholy as she saw the preoccupa- 
tion in her sister’s face, the pretty flush 
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in her cheeks, and the languor in her 
shining eyes. Mrs. Severin looked at 
them too, and felt vaguely disturbed. 
Her daughter and Deminski appeared 
like lovers—their faces still charged 
with the sentiment of the bygone hour. 
They said that they were hungry, but 
they did not eat much, and in a few 
minutes they pushed their chairs back, 
complained of the heat in the room, 
and said they would go down to the 
seashore. Bob offered to go with them, 
but Camilla held him back. She saw 
that her sister did not desire the 
child’s company, and she feared that 
he would be left to his own devices, 
which were often unsafe. A heavy si- 
lence followed their departure, and Ca- 
milla did not break it, though she only 
dimly understood its cause. 

“What can I do?” said Mrs. Severin 
at last to Selma in the tone of one de- 
fending herself against reproach. 

“It is probably too late to do any- 
thing,” said Selma. “You might have 
stopped it in May when Tom sent the 
passage money.” 

“Clotilda has never listened to me. 
None of you do; so it is not fair to 
blame me when things go wrong.” 

“T have not said a word of blame.” 

“But you look whole dictionaries,” 
said Mrs. Severin. “I think that is 
why I am uneasy, and that you are 
probably making mountains out of 
molehills. I have absolute faith in 
Clotilda. Is she not my child?” 

Selma shrugged her shoulders, turned 
her chair to the window, and stared 
at the empty road. Camilla and Bob 
withdrew from the room and went 
down to the sea together, where they 
spent a blissful hour wading in big 
pools of sea water and then in the warm 
smooth incoming tide. Deminski and 
Clotilda were nowhere to be seen, but 
these two younger members of the 


family did not trouble about that. 
Meanwhile the two elect were walk- 
ing home together. 


They considered 
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that they had done their duty to the 
family by appearing at tea and they 
were not in the mood to desire the 
society of others for long. Their way 
by the inland road they had chosen 
took them through quiet, sandy lanes 
shut in by rough hedges of furze and 
briar. The sun was low now and was 
leaving red lights in the sky; the heat 
of the afternoon was over. As they 
walked together Deminski found his 
tongue again, and again begun to urge 
Clotilda with all the eloquence he had, 
to join her fortunes with his and live 
in Paris with him. He painted the de 
lights of life there, the freedom, the 
gaiety and the good fellowship that 
prevailed in the society waiting for 
them. He assured her that she would 
feel no loss of prestige, because she 
would only associate with people who 
shared their broad outlook on life and 
generous views of humanity. They 
too would have a little flat in an odd 
quarter of Paris where artists and 
journalists foregathered, and she must 
not imagine for a moment that these 
people would offend her by their ways. 
Those he knew were quiet, clever peo- 
ple who had their own ideas as he 
had, and worked hard, as he would 
when he had Clotilda to work for and 
worship. He had hardly any money 
in hand, but he knew of a cheap hotel 
for the first few days and they could 
take a small furnished @ppariement till 
he had saved enough for furniture. In 
fact, it would probably be wiser not 
to buy furniture, as his métier made 
him a nomad. He had thought of 
everything and planned everything, 
and he was very much in earnest and 
curiously indifferent to what the world 
in general would say to such an es- 
capade. Like others of his calibre, he 
had the lowest opinion of what he 
called bourgeois or middle-class virtue. 
and his gimecrack judgment never 
plumbed the depths of courage, self- 
denial, and patience these everyday 
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virtues imply. “Respectable” in his 
vocabulary was a byword, and he im- 
plored Clotilda not to hanker after a 
quality the meanest and cruellest of 
mankind had made their own. As he 
talked he waved his hands, pulled at 
the loose ends of his tie, and some- 
times in the ardor of his argument put 
his arm around her shoulder. She lis- 
tened, interested and impressed. She 
was pretty enough to stir any man to 
eloquence and in such a setting to 
some less abstract display of his af- 
fection. It was like Deminski not to 
look ahead, to be carried away by 
his own phrases, by his own pas- 
sion, and the provocative conjunc- 
tion of Clotilda’s beauty and the 
beauty of the quiet country lane. He 
chose the brow of a short steep hill 
when their steps were slow and their 
breath came short to draw her sud- 
denly to him and—as ill-luck would 
have it—Mrs. Walsingham and her 
daughters having taken the same walk 
the reverse way appeared on the brow 
of the hill while the lovers were al- 
most in each other’s arms. They flew 
apart, Clotilda flurried and Deminski 
swearing audibly, but they knew it 
was too late. They had again been 
seen by the ladies, and their last state 
was worse than the first. This time it 
was impossible for Mrs. Walsingham 
to pass Clotilda without either recog- 
nizing her or giving her the cut direct, 
and apparently she meant to choose 
the first alternative. Clotilda only felt 
that the embarrassing moment’ was 
prolonged when the three elegant 
women stopped, frigidly shook hands, 
and said something about the weather. 
Deminski stood close by, scowling and 
resentful, and Clotilda saw Mrs. Wal- 
singham look at him much as you look 
at a wireworm if you are an inexperi- 
enced gardener and suddenly see one 
wriggling in the soil. You do not 
know what sort of insect it is. but its 
appearance does not attract you. 
2543 
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However, she looked from him to Clo- 
tilda and said in a more kindly tone:— 

“I didn’t know your husband had 
come back from South Africa.” 


“This is not my husband,” said 
Clotilda, “This is M. Deminski...a 
friend.” 


“Oh!” said Mrs. Walsingham, “I nat- 
urally thought it was your husband.” 
Then she drew herself up, looked ston- 
ily at nothing in particular, and with- 
out any glance or word of adieu signed 
to her daughters to come on. 

The encounter had been brief but 
crushing. 

“You see.” cried Clotilda when she 
recovered sufficiently to speak. “You 
see what people will think and how 
they will behave. On paper or on the 
stage nothing is easier than to defy 
convention. But directly you do it in 
real life some one hateful like that 
makes you uncomfortable. When 
those peacocks hear Tristan and Isolde 
they say ‘How sublime, how touching, 
what a perfect love-story!’ But when 
they meet you and me in a lane . 
it really was horrible, Nicholas.” 

But Nicholas would not admit this 
for a moment. He said that such 
stupid artificial people did not count, 
and that when he reviewed the long roll 
of his genial and brilliantly endowed 
friends he was in a world that would 
think small beer of the Walsinghams. 
It was to this world that Clotilda, so 
beautiful and so intelligent, belonged 
by rights, and when she reached it she 
would wonder how she had ever 
breathed in any other. It gave him 
some trouble to coax and cajole her 
into a happier mood, but by the time 
they reached the cottage he felt tired 
but triumphant. They had agreed that 
they would hurry through supper be- 
fore the others returned and go down 
to the sands by moonlight as they had 
done yesterday. When they went into 
the hall they saw Harriet getting sup- 
per ready in the dining-room, and 
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when Clotilda appeared she came for- 
ward with a telegram which she said 
had just arrived. Clotilda opened it, 
read it, and handed it to Deminski. 
He had watched her, and gathered 
from her face that it brought serious 
news. 

“Just arrived,” he read aloud. “Am 
with Michael. Will come to-morrow. 
Tom.” 

Deminski followed Clotilda into the 
little drawing-room and shut the door. 
They sat down, too much disturbed at 
first to speak. But soon the man 
watching the woman’s troubled face 
broke the silence. 

“This makes no difference,” he said. 


“You no longer care for him. You 
will come with me.” 

“But he will be here to-mor- 
row,” murmured Clotilda. 

“Then we will not be here. Of 


course it is impossible that you should 
meet.” 

“There is no telling what would hap- 
pen,” murmured Clotilda. “I wonder 
if he has altered much.” 

“We will take the ten o'clock ex- 
press from St. Michael's,” said Demin- 
ski. “We shall pass him on the way.” 

“How can 1?” exclaimed Clotilda. 
“How can I tell the others that I am 
going off with you to-morrow morning? 
I can’t get off without telling them. 
‘We must have our trunks with us and 
we must order a cab.” 

Deminski’s thoughts were working 
at express speed. He saw that Clo- 
tilda’s wavering mind had been upset 
again by the telegram, that her fancy 
had turned for the moment to her hus- 
band, and that his own programme 
would fail if he was not prompt to 
carry it out. 

“We will say that your husband has 
told you to go up to London to meet 
him.” he arranged. “They need not 
see the telegram, but they will hear 
that there has been one. They cannot 


Object to our travelling together. Be- 
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sides what I brought could 
easily go into your trunk - and 
my bag will hardly hold together for 
another journey. I will leave it be- 
hind. Then I can say I am only go- 
ing as far as St. Michael’s. From St. 
Michael’s we can telegraph.” 

“I hate lies,” said Clotilda. 

“Sometimes you can’t help them,” 
said Deminski. 

Clotilda hesitated, and the sight of 
her hesitation loosed the floodgates of 
her lover’s ardor, wrath, and jealousy. 
He rated her, he coaxed her, he con- 
fused her with the whirl of his words 
and the sudden fervor of his endear- 
ments. He wept, he besought; he 
threatened to kill her first and then 
himself. He was both fierce and child- 
like in his protestations of undying 
love. In the midst of it, before they 
had come to any conclusion, while they 
were. both torn and ravaged by the 
emotional dfStress of such a scene, the 
rest of the party returned, bringing 
with them the adventures, needs, and 
interests of everyday life. The sunset 
had been glorious, said Camilla; he was 
dying of hunger, said Bob; Mrs. Sev- 
erin, tired by her walk, sank into a 
chair. It was Selma whose eyes trav- 
elled from Deminski’s face to her sis- 
ter’s, discovering in both the signs of 
storm. Meanwhile, Bob had discov- 
ered the envelope of the telegram and 
was asking Clotilda who had sent it 
and what it contained. 

At first Clotilda did not answer the 
child. She got up and passed through 
the room to the door. When she had 
reached it and opened it, she spoke 
over her shoulder to her mother. 

“It’s from Tom,” she said; “he’s in 
London.” 

“From Tom!” cried Mrs. Severin, and 
it seemed to Clotilda that the whole 
family cried “Tom in London!” over 
and over again in varying keys of de- 
light and surprise. 

“You appear to be pleased!” she said. 
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“What does he say? Where is his 
telegram?’ asked Mrs. Severin excit- 
edly. “Is he coming here?” 

“I am going up to London,” said Clo- 
tilda. She did not look at Deminski, 
and by the letter she did not lie. 

“When?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“But why doesn’t he come here?” 

“IT have only had the telegram,” said 
Clotilda evasively. 

“Where is it?” said Selma. 

The two sisters faced each other 
now, Selma with challenge in her 
eyes, and Clotilda with defiance. 

“There is the envelope,” said Clo- 
tilda. “You will see that it is addressed 
to me.” 

“But can’t you tell us what was in it? 
A telegram is not a letter—it is not a 
private communication.” 

“This one is. I shall not show it,” 
said Clotilda. 

“But it tells you that Tom is in Lon- 
don?” 

Clotilda nodded. 

“And that you are to go to London 
to-morrow ?” 

The Times. 
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Clotilda nodded again and fled from 
the room, but Selma was after her like 
lightning, and followed her upstairs. 
There, in Clotilda’s room, the sisters 
faced each other again, breathless, hos- 
tile, and suspicious. 

“You are not telling the truth, Clo- 
tilda,” said Selma; “you are hiding 
something from us.” 

“How dare you say so!” 
“I wonder what it is! 
what you are going to do.” 
“IT am going to pack my trunk.” 
“To go to London—to-morrow. And 
what of Deminski? Does he stay here?” 
“Go and ask him,” cried Clotilda; “I 

want to be alone.” 

She shut the door and locked it, leav- 
ing her sister on the landing. Selma 
stood there for a short time, and then 
went slowly downstairs. But when 
she looked for Deminski, Camilla said 
that he had gone out to order Clotilda’s 
cab for next day; and when he came in 
again he said that he had a headache, 
asked Mrs. Severin to excuse him, and, 
without so much as a glance at Selma, 
went upstairs to bed. 


I wonder 


(To be continued.) 





TWO CITIES AND A TOWN. 


The Liverpool to Belfast boat was 
thudding its way over the Irish Sea. 
It was five o'clock, and through the 
porthole I could see only a stream of 
light floating on water and the dim dis- 
appearing coastline of the Isle of Man. 
In spite of the early hour there was 
that slight thrill and added movement 
which always makes itself felt on 
board ship when the land for which 
one is making comes in sight. It 
seemed astonishingly near and clear 
when I saw it for the first time, 
shining green and yellow under the aus- 
tere light of dawn. The silver break- 
ers seemed to lick the edge of the 


round verdant slopes of the hills. Seat- 
tered houses appeared, and churches, 
and villages, and now and again, far 
behind the lesser slopes, the suinmit of 
a mountain caught and reflected the 
early rays of the sun. 

The sight of land on our starboard 
side announced the fact that we were 
entering Belfast Lough, and the water 
of the narrowing channel was no 
longer blue and purple, but gray and 
clammy. Now, in the river Lagan, 
our ears were greeted with the clang- 
ing discordant din of the beating of 
hammers, and on both sides masses of 
gaunt scaffolding and the ribs of half- 
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built ships rose up like skeletons. The 
clamor of the beaten iron had sunk 
into the distance when we became ab- 
sorbed in the ever-familiar sight of 
quays, the ridiculous bustle of the don- 
key-engine, the crowding of passengers 
and the business of landing. We had 
reached Belfast. 

Staying as I had done at each of the 
great ports which are on opposite sides 
of the Irish Sea, I could not fail to ob- 
serve the contrast which the two cities 
afford. If one had glanced at them 
from a balloon one might have thought 
they were not, after all, very different 
in character. Belfast, like Liverpool, 
has its river, its docks, its ships, those 
common qualities which, sailors tell 
us, belong to docks and ships in all 
parts of the world. The same sort of 
quay and the same sort of warehouse, 
littered with the same sort of packing- 
cases, trunks, trolleys and officials, 
greet the new-comer here as in Liver- 
pool. Belfast, like the English city, 
has its mass of chimneys, its municipal 
buildings, its admirable electric tram 
service, its rich and poor living side by 
side. Both grew to prosperity in the 
nineteenth century; both are new, well- 
planned, commodious, brimming over 
with up-to-dateness. 

But the difference between the two, 
which strikes the traveller so forcibly 
before he has been an hour in Belfast, 
represents, I suppose, the fundamental 
difference between England and Ire- 
land. Liverpool, in spite of its pro- 
vincial pride, is an imperial and cosmo- 
politan city; it seems to be conscious of 
the fact that it is the real port of Eng- 
land, a claim which London with all 
her other concerns never takes the 
trouble to assert. There are no con- 
cealments about Liverpool; it proclaims 
aloud the omnipotence of wealth, order, 
efficiency, centrality, oligarchic control 
—it proclaims it through its mighty 
dock-lined estuary, its solid municipal 
Pantheon, the walls of which are like 


black cliffs, its commemorative statues 
and images, its great tramway system 
running through and round the town, 
its hotels, its mighty edifices of com- 
merce, its art-gallery, its theatres, its 
broad spaces. It has no shame in pa- 
rading the contrast of its dignity and 
its blatancy. Its buildings sonorously 
overshadow its life, and are symbolical 
of reasoned but impregnable authority. 
The inhabitants, who conduct them- 
selves in so orderly a manner by day, 
resolve themselves into a rabble by 
night, a rabble of dependent citizens, 
drab, dull, expressionless, who seem to 
be seeking an outlet for their narrow 
lives in displaying themselves in pro- 
digious crowds as if by the parade of 
sheer numbers they could assert the 
possibility of a power and a happiness 
which they do not possess. But it is 
all orderly; Liverpool surely is orderly, 
energetic, systematic, self-complacent, 
industriously progressive. It does not 
try to reconcile its opposites; it accepts 
them, plodding on at its own rapid 
pace, vehemently, eagerly, and dully. 
It does not seek happiness: it seeks 
prosperity: In its idle moments it 
looks for distraction, not for pleasure. 
At ail times it acts, not from impulse, 
but from habit, a habit which had its 
root in the desire for wealth, or effi- 
ciency, or social decency, or bread. 
But Belfast seems to be a city which 
has not yet become fully accustomed to 
being a city; and hence its tremendous 
eagerness to assert that it is one. Ire- 
land is a country of small places, and 
the inhabitants of Belfast, in spite of 
their overweening civic sense, seem to 
have the character of people who have 
lived in small places. Its population 
has nearly trebled in forty years, and 
this increase cannot be wholly due to 
a rapid birth-rate; it must be largely 
due to an influx of people from the rest 
of Ireland, who have brought with them 
the habits of villages and small towns. 
They give one the impression that they 
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all know one another, even their next- 
door neighbors. The city is big, but not 
too big for local gossip. It has not yet 
succeeded in destroying the character 
of individuals by making them into 
units. It is us proud of its City Cor- 
poration as English villagers were 
once proud of their parish councils. 
Having voted £300,000 for the construc- 
tion of its new City Hall, it lavishly 
spent nearly double that sum so as 
to make the interior resplendent with 
marble and fresco. I was taken to a 
meeting of the corporation in this 
lordly building, and listened while it 
was transacting the routine business of 
the city; its deliberations were watched 
by an unofficial audience with the 
eagerness which in London is given, 
not to the County Council, but to the 
Mother of Parliaments alone; and on 
the following day I found that the local 
newspapers each devoted seven or 
eight columns to a report of the pro- 
ceedings. For the men of Belfast it is 
not Great Britain, it is not even Ire- 
land, which is the matter of acknowl- 
edged interests; it is the city of Bel- 
fast. I do not mean that they are not 
interested in national affairs, but that 
their patriots feel themselves to be 
Irishmen by virtue of being men of 
Belfast, just as the Athenians felt 
themselves to be Greeks because they 
were citizens of Athens. 

When you are in London or Liver- 
pool you will seldom hear the -words 
London or Liverpool, but in the Ulster 
capital Belfast is constantly mentioned 
in every casual conversation, in a shop, 
in a tram-car, in a business office— 
anywhere. It almost seems as if its 
inhabitants had recently woken up to 
the great fact that their city is a city 
of the world, and as if they were try- 
ing to make good its claim to suprem- 
acy. They tell you not only that its 
tramway service is excellent, but that 
it is the best in existence; that the City 
Hal] is not only a great building sump- 
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tuously equipped and decorated, but 
that it is the best result for the money 
that has ever been obtained. As you 
look round the streets you search for 
historical relics in the customary man- 
ner of the tourist. You ask for old 
churches, but you do not find them; 
you look for remnants of the ancient 
town in the shape of old houses, but 
you discover little that is of interest. 
Perhaps you accept the claim of a no- 
ble modernity, and search for broad, 
handsome streets; but the _ streets 
which are broad are the streets which 
are not handsome, and the narrow 
streets would scarcely be described, 
even in the most zealous guide-book, 
as “picturesque.” So you fall back upon 
the new City Hall, the tramway serv- 
ice, and perhaps the public parks, far 
removed from the centre of the town, 
as the true symbols of its civic great- 
ness. This vaunted magnificence has 
turned into bathos, notwithstanding 
your eagerness to drag in the Albert 


Memorial, the Custom House, the 
banks, the shops, the factories, and 
the commodious theatres. If you be- 


gin to praise Belfast you feel that you 
are paying it a studious compliment. 
Yet it is curious how distinctive an 
impression it can leave on the mem- 
ory. Doubtless it is the human ele- 
ment which gives it its character, and 
allowance must be made for the fact 
that in spite of its vastness Belfast 
has retained something of the charm, 
the almost personal quality, which be- 
longs even to the ugliest of villages or 
rural towns. My experience was such 
that I cannot imagine anyone feeling 
lost in the crowd at Belfast. One feels 
that the personal equation counts for 
so much more than it does in Liver- 
pool. If you go into a hotel or a shop 
you are met, not by a mere attendant, 
but by a human being; you are not 
treated with deference, but with zeal 
and an inoffensive geniality. You do 
not see in the streets that uniform 
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weariness which meets the eye in Lon- 
don, or that sharp, meaningless stare 
of the Liverpool people; you see a 
smiling crowd, a crowd that seems to 
be interested in what it is doing, to be 
energetic from choice or impulse and 
not from necessity. I heard someone 
comment on the fact that there are an 
unusual number of pretty women to be 
seen in the streets, the truth being, I 
believe, that there is no upper-class 
monopoly of good looks among the 
Irish; the poor do not take life so 
hardly as to destroy their beauty, and 
the rich do not spoil their features by 
the pert facial contortions of our 
commercial classes, or by the tired 
gaze of our aristocracy. 

I was struck by what seemed to be 
a curious mixture of commercial solid- 
ity and civic make-believe; probably 
the people are so good at make-believe 
—intentional, fanciful make-believe— 
that they are not easily to be taken 
in. The canniness which comes fro 
their Scotch blood seems to have made 
a happy union with the sympathetic 
quickness and perceptiveness which 
come from the Irish element. One 
imagines that they could not be taken 
in by “side” or submit to all the 
etiquette which is observed in Eng- 
land; that they like human nature in 
the rough, softened, if softened it must 
be, by instinctive social virtues and not 
by conventions; that they make all al- 
lowances for anything that is human 
and due to impulse. 

In letting the mind dwell upon these 
superficial impressions one may jump 
to wrong conclusions. The visitor is 
pleased by Belfast, because he finds 
there pleasant, friendly, intelligent peo- 
ple; the jaunting-cars are so light and 
speedy, the passing wayfarers so bright 
and interested as well as interesting, 
the tradesmen so much concerned, it 
would seem, about your soul as well as 
your pocket—you cannot but feel that 
this city, which evidences an unusual 
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combination of material wealth and 
happiness, has either solved a problem 
which no English city has. even 
broached, or else is too young to have 
been confronted by it. But, of course, 
you are well aware that there is an- 
other side which you would discover, 
if you only lived here long enough. One 
afternoon I took a tram to the edge of 
the town, and climbed the mountain 
ridge which overshadows it on the 
north. Far away in the east was vis- 
ible a tower, which perhaps was 
Helen’s Tower, and to the south of it 
the long blue waters of Strangford 
Lough; and, still further away, the 
massive peaks of the Mourne Moun- 
tains. But immediately below me 
there seemed to have been dumped 
down a rubbish-heap of brick and stone 
—it was Belfast, an unlovely sight, 
marring the landscape. A thick mist 
of smoke rose from it and floated sea- 
wards. The sight of it assured me 
that this city, too, was like all the 
other industrial cities of the world, and 
that it was teaching Ireland, the coun- 
try of small towns and villages, the 
horrid secret of how to mass its people 
together in dense, ugly streets. 

By a pleasant path I came down 
from the heather-scented summit of the 
hills, and passed some of the pretty, 
white-washed cottages which I was to 
find everywhere in rural Ireland; and 
by a sudden transition came among the 
red-brick suburbs with which the new 
prosperity has thickly and dingily in- 
vested the town. I joined the long 
straight road which leads almost from 
the foot of the mountain direct to Don- 
egall Square. It was late afternoon, 
and the great electric trams swung 
jingling past with increasing loads of 


passengers. It was the time when the 
factories were closing and letting 
forth their stream of workers. In the 


space of a few minutes the hitherto 
scantily-peopled road had become 


densely thronged with a crowd of 
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women, bare-headed, or with their 
brown shawls wrapped hoodwise over 
their heads. Most of them wore broad, 
heavy boots, but many, from custom I 
suppose rather than from poverty, had 
feet and ankles bare. There were 
dark women and fair women, but it 
was the dark type which predominated 
—the woman with the black hair neatly 
tied in a plait or hanging mattedly 
round ‘her cheeks, with broad brows, 
with large, round, as it seemed, endless 
eyes. Here was no looseness of fea- 
ture, such as is characteristic of our 
English factory girls; no flabby mouths, 
no flaunted feather in the hat, or dec- 
orative, useless shoes. It was strange 
to find so many faces which bore the 
marks of distinctive character, so many 
indeed which were strikingly beautiful. 
All these women, many of rustic origin 
and temperament, are becoming slowly 
acclimatized to the industrial condi- 
tions which in England we know so 
well. 

Civically Belfast may be said to stand 
mid-way between two extremes, one 
of which is typified in Liverpool, the 
other in the town of Caledon. Caledon 
is a little manufacturing and agricul- 
tural town, fifty miles south-west of 
Relfast, on the borders of Armagh and 
Tyrone. I approached it by road, 
walking past the gates of Lord Cale- 
don’s park into the little main street. 
There was none of that sluggish repose 
such as one finds in many English 
country towns. Rather there was an 
air of alertness without restlessness, of 
satisfaction without smugness, of fix- 
ity without dulness. Caledon, if it is, 
indeed, like what I have seen and 
heard of it, has solved the greatest so- 
cial problem of our time. It might 
surely be taken as a type of what Ire- 
land might aim at becoming, if only her 
politicians would divert their minds 
from the falsely alluring vision of Eng- 
lish prosperity. The Irish envy the 


English; they envy them for their 
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wealth, for their great manufactures, 
for that dreamlike magnificence which 
exists only in their imagination. They 
picture to themselves—for I have 
heard of their vain imaginings—the 
great, grand streets of London, the vast 
public buildings which glitter over the 
Metropolis, the gorgeous theatres, the 
princely palaces of the rich, and the 
poor working for wages which in Ire- 
land would be wealth. Such wages 
would be wealth in Ireland; for Ire- 
land is not England; she has not yet 
created manifold wants that she cannot 
satisfy; she has not yet, save in three 
or four of her cities, invented over- 
crowded urban areas and enhanced 
rents; she has not blackened her land- 
scape with smoke, or defiled her 
suburbs with rows of contiguous villas, 
or devised a hundred social scales by 
which family shall be distinguished 
from family according to the income 
and the fashionableness of its mem- 
bers. She has not yet made a rule of 
ugliness. She may have driven away 
her landlords, so that the great houses 
with their broad parks, stand unten- 
anted; but in doing so she has driven 
away her aliens, she has driven away 
patronage, class prejudice, and that dis- 
eased feudalism which has cankered 
England but has never, no, not in all 
her history, taken root in Ireland. For 
let it be noted that Ireland has never 
had a Middle Ages such as we have 
had; feudalism never became stereo- 
typed into a system of land tenure; her 
great lords, at least outside the Eng- 
lish pale, were the heads of clans, the 
members of which felt for their clans 
all the intensest ardor of patriotism; 
they may not have been keen Irishmen, 
but they were keen clansmen, devoted 
to their chiefs, but comparatively in- 
dependent amongst themselves, bowing 
only so far as the need for protection 
and the sense of personal devotion in- 
clined them. And when lords were 
given them, landlords who rested on 
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English protection, they felt for them, 
generally, none of that natural respect 
which in England is part of the life of 
the countryside; they regarded them as 
aliens who were forced upon them, to 
whose strength they must perforce 
yield; but they did not love them; they 
did not seek to copy them; they were 
banded together in mutual hostility to 
the aristocrats who lorded it over 
them. 

A country which is ruled by a foreign 
aristocracy knows no class distinctions 


but one, the distinction between 
the ruling class and the _ ruled. 
Years ago I discovered just that 


same distinction in Macedonia; there 
was the Turkish ruling class on 
the one hand and the motley herd of 
the ruled on the other; but amongst the 
ruled—the great majority, varying in 
wealth—there was no class distinction; 
poor and rich knew no social differ- 
ences. It is the same to this day in 
Ireland. Wherever I went I found 
none of those dividing grades which in 
England mark off laborer from farmer, 
artisan from clerk, clerk from shop- 
keeper, shopkeeper from merchant. 
There was Only one social distinction, 
the distinction between the Anglo-Irish 
landlord, the ruler, and all the rest of 
the community. (I ought, however, to 
add that there is in Ireland, just as 
there is in Macedonia, another distinc- 
tion which is not in its origin social, 
that of religion. Catholic stands apart 
from Protestant just as the Exarchist 
stands apart from orthodox Greek, or 
Moslem from Christian.) 

Ireland, then, has so far escaped the 
great evil which has handicapped feu- 
dal England ever since the rigidity of 
the feudal system broke down, the evil 
of class, the evil of snobbishness, the 
evil through which each family seeks 
to attain the social status of the class 
above it, imitating magnificence with 
tawdry splendor, aristocratic state with 
sordid ostentation, setting up its own 
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little pretensions, its own little exclu- 
sivenesses, its own absurd little ring- 
fences. She has, consequently, escaped 
cheap finery, and the ugliness of imi- 
tation palaces; she has escaped a host 
of hypocrisies; she has escaped those 
innumerable uncharities which in Eng- 
land are due to the combined accession 
of wealth and status. She has escaped 
much of that false conventionalism 
which goes with the attempt to pre- 
serve the dignity of a newly-found 
caste. 

Yes, it will be said, but Ireland is 
poor; Lreland has no industries, no 
markets for her produce, no freely cir- 
culating coin. To which the first re- 
ply is, that in all those districts where 
the peasants have been enabled to pur- 
chase the land there may be many poor 
people, but there is a constantly de- 
creasing number of those who are des- 
titute, or in actual want of food, or 
homeless. The condition of the little 
town of Caledon suggested to me that 
there may be a way of prosperity for 
Ireland which has not been that of 
England. The English way has been 
to concentrate its manufactures into 
great over-crowded cities; to divorce 
the life of the town from the life of 
the country; to heap together squalid, 
smoke-begrimed tenements where 
country produce is costly, rents are ar- 
tificially high, and unnatural stimu- 
lants are needed to maintain the spirit 
of the depressed inhabitants. Is this 
what the Irish politicians wish to pro- 
mote when they speak of fostering 
new industries in Ireland? Do they 
wish to make a host of Belfasts and 
Limericks which shall repeat in Ireland 
the dismal history of the industrial rev- 
olution, with its unmitigated evils of 
prodigious wealth and cankering pov- 
erty? 

Caledon suggests a better way. [ 
approached it through rich, prosperous 
farm-lands, fields of oats, potatoes, flax 
and lush pasture, which impressed my 
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companion—a man well-skilled in mat- 
ters of agriculture—with the idea of 
successful, if not economical farming, 
whilst its inhabitants impressed me 
with a general sense of well-being, of 
contentedness, of cheerful liveliness, 
such as you do not see in English rural 
districts. You approach Caledon pass- 
ing over the canal bridge by deep 
masses of woodland, and following the 
road between the rich park on the one 
side and fields on the other, you come 
straight from the countryside into the 
heart of the little town. You find a 
broad road bordered by white, sub- 
stantial houses and shops, and from 
among them rises the tall spire of the 
church. Just outside the town stands 
the factory, a tweed factory, unobtru- 
sive, entirely unoffensive. Here men 
and women go to work, the women 
earning about 25s. a week, the men 
about £2, or even in some cases £3. But 
that is not all. The houses are cheap, 
and have gardens. The farmers in all 
the country about supply them with 
fresh produce, whilst the townsmen 
in their turn afford a market to the 
farmers. In this clean little town, with 
its single factory, its white cottages, its 
gardens and its pure air, are to be 
found the ideal conditions for industry. 
The Irish, as I have suggested before, 
seem to have the character of a people 
The Contemporary Review. 
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who live in small places. Will it not 
be the greatest of all tragedies to Ire- 
land if a people accustomed to small 
places are crowded into a host of Bel- 
fasts; if they should lose that charac- 
ter, and come to be like the people 
whom we English know in Liverpool, 
in Manchester, and in London? 

Those uncompromising Lrish patriots 

who see only that England has denied 
to Ireland the benefits of industry, com- 
merce and wealth, and bend their en- 
ergies to securing for their own coun- 
try all that England has hitherto stolen 
from her, would do well to study the 
richer nation before they commit them- 
selves to the fatal policy of imitation. 
tIngland may have diverted from Ire- 
land her superfluous capital, and 
checked her manufactures and trade; 
but in doing so Ireland has, at least, 
been saved from the curse of misap- 
plied energy. She has not been bereft 
of her soul, nor been driven into moral 
bankruptcy. Now she has a vigorous 
peasantry, an unspoilt countryside; she 
may start again with a clean bill. She 
can benefit by the mistakes of her 
neighbor, and begin afresh when we 
continue almost hopelessly handi- 
capped. 

“There are no poor here,” said a 
smiling tradesman to me; “they’re all 
very comfortable in Caledon.” 

R. A. Scott-James. 
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The suggestion that plants may have 
eyes is, perhaps, a surprising one. We 
have always known that plants, be- 
cause they have that indefinable qual- 
ity Life, are responsive to the sunlight, 
and hence, when the sun floods the 
landscape with his rays, they stand in 
a different category to the cliffs and 
stones. But the suggestion of veri- 
table eyes implies more than that— 


more than a mere general dependence 


upon sunlight, such a dependence as 
they have, for instance, upon air or 
water—and, indeed, the proposition 
now put forward is that many plants 
have as much right to be said to see 
us have many of the lower animals 
in whom we willingly acknowledge the 
power, and, moreover—strangest fact 
of all—that they possess actual organs 
of sight which are closely comparable 
to those of these same animals. 
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It will be remembered that not very 
long ago a somewhat similar state- 
ment—that plants possess organs of 
feeling—was made, chiefly through the 
researches initiated by a German Pro- 
fessor (Dr. Haberlandt, of the Univer- 
sity of Graz), and, in fact, so far was 
the argument pushed that ultimately it 
was declared that “it is an open ques- 
tion whether in the whole world even 
there is a more perfectly constituted or- 
gan of touch than is to be found in the 
Dionea, an insectivorous plant popu- 
larly known as Venus’s Fly-trap.” The 
organ referred to is each of the six sen- 
sitive hairs that stand three on each 
side of the midrib of the leaf, and 
which, on being touched, immediately 
cause the leaf to close. 

Now it is not for one moment sug- 
gested that we can approach within 
even measurable distance of such a 
comparison as this when we talk of 
“eyes” in plants, and it is clear that 
we must, from the outset, define pre- 
cisely what we mean by an “eye.” It 
is obviously impossible to take the eye 
of man, which is at the very summit of 
development, as a standard, when we 
remember how very divergent -from it 
are the numberless other “eyes” that 
are found in the animal world. But if 
we are content to define an eye in gen- 
eral terms as a local organ of sense by 
means of which an individual appre- 
hends light, and the direction in which 
it comes, also the absence of light (or 
darkness), then we are justified in 
holding that plants may have eyes just 
as truly as that certain insects have 
eyes, even though they may be of an 
elementary description. 

This, very literally, new light upon 
plant life is largely due to the same 
Professor whose work on the sensitive- 
ness of plants has already been referred 
to, and the central point of his long 
and learned exposition of the matter 
amounts to the fact that he has discov- 
ered that the epidermal cells (or cer- 
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tain of them) of many plants are really 
convex lenses filled with clear sap 
which, after the manner of lenses, 
bring the light rays to a focus some- 
where within the cells. This point 
has never before been appreciated, and 
it is a very striking one. We are able 
to grasp its significance better if we 
think of a forest tree standing in the 
full blaze of summer sunshine, all the 
multitude of its leaves arranged in 
pattern and mosaic to catch the sun- 
rays, and consider that the myriads of 
its epidermal cells are each a tiny lens 
focussing within itself a spot of bril- 
liant light. What a perfect revel of 
illumination must be hidden within the 
greenness of its foliage, and what a 
powerful factor in the life of the tree 
such brilliancy must be! 

And these little lenses are not only 
capable of bringing the sun-rays to a 
focus, but we now discover they can 
also form proper and definite images. 
Of course, this is not to say that a 
plant is conscious of these images any 
more than that it is conscious of sensa- 
tions—that it can correlate them in a 
brain—that is a very different thing; 
nevertheless the images are there, just 
as they are in insects’ eyes, even 
though the insect cannot be said to 
recognize them consciously—indeed, 
conscious recognition of an image is 
not demanded in any exact definition 
of sight in an insect. Dr. Haberlandt, 
in order to show that these cell struc- 
tures can act as perfect lenses and 
form such images, tried the experiment 
of using them in photography. In 
this he was fairly successful and took 
several photographs by their means, 
one of his best being of a miscroscopic 
stand. It was not, however, very dis- 
tinct, but experiments on the same lines 
have been repeated in England lately by 
Mr. Harold Wager with some striking 
results. People, houses, bright-hued 
flowers, and other objects have been 
photographed after the following 
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method: A very thin slice of the 
epidermis of some chosen plant was 
sliced off and placed under a micro- 
scope, the slice being, of course, a tis- 
sue composed of a number of rounded 
cells, each of which, it was claimed, 
was a lens. The object it was de- 
sired to photograph was then noted, 
and by means of a plain mirror was re- 
flected on to the tissue, with the re- 
sult that in every cell the contention 
was proved and an image produced 
which could be plainly seen under the 
microscope. Naturally the images 
were of varying degrees of definiteness 
according to the extent to which the 
cells, owing to their different positions, 
were more or less in exact focus. A 
camera was then substituted for the 
eyepiece of the microscope and a pho- 
tograph taken. This photograph 
showed a large number of rounded 
areas—the cells—in each of which is 
seen the person, house, or other object 
that was focussed. A photograph of 
a lady taken under these conditions was 
really quite good, though, naturally, 
each reproduction was an extreme 
“midget,” and at any rate it could claim 
for itself absolute novelty in the 
method of its creation. 

Since, then, the epidermis of many 
plants (Tradescantia is a good exam- 
ple) proves to be composed of cells 
which act as perfect lenses with regard 
to light, it may be roughly compared to 
the eyes of certain insects, which are 
composed of a great number of minute 
areas or facets, each of which is a 
lens. Thus we know that the house- 
fly has a trifle of 4000 of these facets 
to make up its eye, while the butterfly 
far exceeds even this with its enormous 
number of 17,000; and since each facet 
in an insect corresponds to a cell in a 
plant, a multiple image is the result in 
both cases. Now we freely acknowl- 


edge the power of vision in a house-fly: 
then why do we deny it in a plant? 
The matter seems to be much on all- 
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fours in both cases, and at any rate 
it cannot be disputed that the analogy 
is a very striking one and not to be 
lightly got over. 

But the matter does not rest here: 
we can go much further even than 
this in crediting plants with eyes, for, 
though it seems that most epidermal 
cells can act as lenses for the recep- 
tion of light, yet in many plants there 
appear to be also special cells altered 
and told off particularly for this pur- 
pose, so that they may be considered as 
veritable eyes. Here, again, the an- 
alogy holds with the insect world, for 
there too we find sometimes two kinds 
of organs of sight in the same indi- 
vidual; therefore these special light-re- 
ceptive cells are called ocelli, or primi- 
tive eyes. by Professor Haberlandt. 
Now ocelli in the insect world are a 
kind of rudimentary eye that we find 
on honey-bees and some of the moths 
(in addition to their compound eyes), 
and on some parasites and caterpillars, 
and they are just small polished lenses 
by means of which it is supposed in- 
sects distinguish between light and 
darkness, and, perhaps, form images of 
objects: at short range. Hence Dr. 
Haberlandt considers that the special 
eye-organs he claims to have discov- 
ered in certain plants correspond to 
these well-known primitive eyes in in- 
sects. For instance, on the upper side 
of the sycamore leaves, and also on 
those of its close relative the Norway 
maple, a number of these ocelli have 
been found: cells adapted in a very 
special way for receiving light and 
which lie among the ordinary cells 
forming the surface of the leaf. On a 
relative of the balsams, /mpatiens mari- 
anne, hailing from Upper Assam, ocelli 
are found in considerable numbers on 
the upper side of the leaves, and on 
examination prove to be derived from 
surface hairs, for they are found in all 
stages of transition therefrom. An- 
other plant where they have been dis- 
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covered to exist, in a specially devel- 
oped and perfect form, is the beauti- 
ful Fittonia Vershaffeltii, a Peruvian 
acanthus, whose heart-shaped velvet 
leaves with rose-red veins are so orna- 
mental. The Fittonia’s “primitive 
eyes” are also only found on the upper 
side of the leaf, but there they appear 
on both red and green parts alike, and 
they take the form of large projecting 
cells, which are each crowned with an 
undoubted biconvex lens. This little 
lens is remarkably distinct and seems 
in a peculiar way to prove the case 
for “eyes” in plants. 

It is suggested that in all these light- 
sense cells of plants the inner plasma 
skin takes the same place that the 
retina does in animals, but nothing has 
yet been suggested in plants to corre- 
spond with the “rods and cones” of 
the animal eye. 

There is yet another point to which 
we must refer, and that is the question 
of pigmentation. Pigment, as we know, 
is found in the animal eye, and at one 
time it was considered as an absolute 
essential there. There is no special 
pigment, however, in the light-organs 
of plants, and this might be a difficulty 
were it not now proved that pigment 
really plays quite a secondary and non- 
essential part in animal eyes. More- 
over, its function of absorbing surplus 
light and preventing light from every 
point coming into the eye can be, and 
probably is, quite satisfactorily fulfilled 
by the ordinary green coloring matter— 
the chlorophyll—that is always found 
in independent plants, and therefore 
pigment, even if necessary, is amply 
provided. But naturally our knowl- 
edge of these vegetable ocelli in par- 
ticular, and of light-sense organs of 
plants in general, is at present very 
limited—it is such early days yet in 
this line of research—but undoubtedly 
in their simple recognition we have 
greatly strengthened the analogies we 
can draw between the plant and ani- 
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minal worlds, and hence the case for the 
homogeneity of life as a whole. 

Now we know that in many cases in 
which the lower animals are said to 
“see,” all that we are able to assert 
definitely with regard to their power of 
light-perception is that they are able to 
place themselves in certain positions 
with regard to it. For instance, they 
can move towards and bask in it, or 
away from it and seek the shade, or 
they can take up some definite position 
with reference to the direction in which 
the rays fall. But this we can also as- 
sert about plants. They too have this 
power of light-perception, and though, 
it is true, they cannot move their ac- 
tual situation, yet they can arrange 
their positions, their leaves, and often 
their branches, in various different 
ways to catch the sunlight. .The ma- 
jority of plants turn themselves as a 
whole, or grow, towards the light— 
witness the plants struggling out from 
the shade of a hedge: some few turn 
from it and seek the shade, but it is 
rare indeed to find an individual of the 
plant world that does not apprehend 
light in some way or another. Of 
course, all plants are dependent for 
their very existence upon the sunlight 
—it is the motor force that works their 
very life’s machinery—but the point is 
that they can (and do) directly appre- 
hend its direction. This point is illus- 
trated in a very delightful and unmis- 
takable way by the method of arrange- 
ment of the leaves on the branches as 
they endeavor to lay themselves out to 
the very best advantage. On upright 
twigs and branches they stand out one 
below the other, lying on long spirals 
to prevent the undue overshadowing; 
on horizontal branches they all lie in 
the same horizontal plane fitted in in a 
mosaic, their faces sunwards, their 
stem, maybe, crossing and recrossing; 
while on the branches at intermediate 
angles they adjust themselves accord- 
ingly. 
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Dr. Haberlandt tries to show how the 
focussing of light through the little 
lenses helps to bring these results 
about, but his explanations land one 
into technicalities that are appreciated 
only by the botanist, so the reader who 
would inquire further into this fasci- 
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nating subject must go directly to the 
Professor’s learned treatise. But, 
technicalities apart, the main conten- 
tion is clear that we cannot hencefor- 
ward deny without challenge that 
plants may have organs and power of 
sight. 
G. Clarke Nuttall. 
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The Inner Watcher was in harbor for 
repairs. Along the silver streak of 
haven which glittered with dancing 
sparkles from the afternoon sun, the 
tide ran out. The day was breathless, 
and the quay-headings rippled in the 
heat haze. Pleasure-steamers ran 
gaily down to the harbor’s mouth; and 
Joe Maylett and others of the light- 
ship’s crew were painting the unwieldy 
vessel’s bulwarks the familiar Indian 
red. 

The perspiration glistened on the 
senior lightsman’s forehead us he knelt 
on the deck and with an unhurried 
brush painted the inner side of the bul- 
warks. Cavanagh, the stores-keeper, 
with his cheese-cutter thrust well back 
on his head, came up to him: “Hot, 
Maylett!” he volunteered. 

“Middlin’,” responded the wielder of 
the leisurely brush, as he paused to 
wipe off superfluous paint on the side 
of the can containing the color. ‘“Mid- 
dlin’,” he repeated, though the day 
warranted something stronger than the 
non-committal form of expression so 
dear to the JEast-coaster. “I doan’t 
reckon he ought to keep us at this 
gaiime on a daliy like this here. The 
reek of paint maiike me fair dizzy.” The 
old man’s face, beaded with perspira- 
tion and even more pallid than usual, 
gave force to his complaint. “But tha’s 
jest like him,” he added after the 


brushful of paint had been transferred 
to the bulwarks—“tha’s jest like him.” 
He expectorated deftly to the left and 


passed the back of his paint-besprin- 
kled hand across his baggy mouth. 

“Yes, he is an obstinate sort,” said 
Cavanagh, when the silence had lasted 
some time and Maylett was reflectively 
dipping his brush again. “I should 
reckon he’s the most obstinate chap [ 
ever came across.” 

“Well, he’s sartinly the most obsti- 
nate master I wos ever with,” re- 
sponded the lightsman, smearing his 
brush meditatively on the plating, and 
then deftly catching the paint-drops 
which trickled down from the horizon- 
tal streak. “But as for bein’ the most 
obstinate man. I doan’t know about 
that.” He straightened himself and 
looked inquiringly at the stores-keeper: 
“Did you ever come acrost ole Bob 
Cossey ?” 

“No, I can’t say that I did,” replied 
the other. 

“And so ye didn’t ever hear of the 
Californy Salvage Comp’ny he got up?” 
pursued the lightsman. 

“No, I never did,” said the stores- 
keeper. 

“Well, then,” said the old man, ten- 
derly laying his brush across the paint- 
can, a gleam coming into his fishy 
eyes, “if you can spare a few minutes 
I doan’t mind tellin’ ’ee about it, an’ 
then you can see what a obstinate chap 
Bob wos. He never changed his opin- 
ion, and he never said he was wrong— 
‘cept this once.” 

“I was going to see about them spare 
lights, but there’s no hurry,” returned 
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Cavanagh amicably, “and it’s stuffy be- 
low. That can wait.” 

So Maylett, who preferred yarnirg to 
painting on this torrid afternoon, 
painted leisurely, as he did everything 
else, and told his tale with a method- 
ical deliberation which might have been 
premeditated in another, but which 
was merely characteristic in the lights- 
man. Before commencing, however, 
he wiped his moon visage with a vo- 
luminous bandanna and bit off a piece 
of twist which he extracted from a 
flapped pocket. “I can remember fac’s 
a sight better if I smoke,” he said 
musingly, and tenderly regarding a 
black briar which he had taken from 
the pocket in company with the twist. 
“But as we're on dooty, I mustn’t. 
P Bob Cossey lived at Californy 
—'bout three mile north of the town— 
you know, Mr. Cavanagh?” The 
stores-keeper nodded. “Well, he had a 
little yawl of his own, and one night 
in the Californy Arms he proposed that 
three or fower of the longshoremen 
there should wurrk with him, and share 
any profits they got in salvage wurrk. 
They used to wurrk on their own afore 
that; so, as Bob know’d the coast and 
the Roads well. none better—and had 
got the boat—they agreed to it.” 

Here Maylett paused to wipe his 
hand on the back of his canvas jumper, 
and to requisition the bundanna 
again. 

“When they left the Californy Arms 
they could just hear the moan of the 
sea on the shore. It wos a clear night, 
an’ coldish, for it wos the fall of the 
year; and so still that the stays of the 
look-out flagstaff didn’t even hum. 
There couldn't hev been a grain of sand 
movin’ on the marram-hills. When 
Bob Cossey an’ young Dave Henderson 
left the others, to go up the look-out 
afore goin’ home to bed, Bob shouted 
out, ‘Hi, mates, I ondle wish we git a 
dam good Amsterdammer afore long, 
eh?’ They shouted back, and then ole 


Bob, who wos a fat man, climbed up 
the look-out ladder like some great 
bear, to the little box on top. Dave 
Henderson wos there a’ready, and he 
wos lookin’ out over the Roads where 
the twinkle of a hundred ridin’ lights 
lifted and dropped with the heave. 

“*What d’ye reckon ‘bout’ the 
weather, Dave?’ says Bob, who wos in 
a hurry for the new Californy Salvage 
Comp’ny to ’arn some dividends. 

“*Why, Bob, there oan’t be no more 
wind,’ he says, layin’ down his spy- 
glass. ‘But there’s a tidy ole sea-fog 
comin’ afore daiiybraik if I arn’t mis- 
took.’ 

“*There hevn’t been nothin’ doin’ for 
a long time,’ says Cossey. ‘I reckon 
there’s a chance for somethin’.’ 

“*T doan’t know but what there oan’t 
be somethin’ afore long,’ Dave says. 
‘Jest now there’s a lot of square-heads 
about. An’ if there’s any a-comin’ 
down and they git catched in the fog, 
we might git a job on the Crossand. 
You know how them furriners sail their 
craft.’ 

“‘T should reckon 1 do,’ says ole 
Bob grinnin’. ‘D’ye rec’llect that Hol- 
lander off the Pightle last fall? She 
fell in with ole Cox’s smack in the 
night an’ hailed him. . . . Wanted 
to know if the Eschallop Light wos the 
Schellin’—ho, ho!—ondle a matter of 
fower hunderd mile out, and that wos 
ondle baddish weather.’ 

“They both of ’em laughed, and Bob 
says in his obstinate way, ‘You 
wouldn’t catch me not knowin’ my 
whereabouts any time on this blissed 
eoast, fair or foul. I reckon I’d know 
ev’ry inch if I had to smell the lead 
for signs.’ 

“‘Doan’t ye be too sure of that. 
Bob,’ says Henderson, when the old 
chap lay down the law in that way. ‘I 
know ye'’ve had a lot of ’sperience,’ he 
says, ‘but when it’s so dark ye can’t 
see your hand afore your faiice, ye 
can’t know then.’ 
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“That didn't suit ole Bob Cossey to 
be talked to like this here, so he up 
and says, ‘Why, I’d know this bloomin’ 
foreshore if I wos blindfolded. I hev 
draw-netted it, an’ shrimped it, an’ 
long-shored it for five-and-thirty year, 
an’ I ain’t never maiide a mistaiike yit.’ 

“*Doan’t ye be so sartin’ mate,’ says 
Dave, holdin’ up his finger. ‘You mark 
my wurrds: the time’ll come when you 
do maiike a mistaiike, an’ afore long 
too.’ 

“Ole Bob wos as short-tempered as 
he wos fat. This jest about upset his 
apple-cart, an’ he says, ‘That i’n’t the 
way to talk to yer elders, Dave. An’ 
I tell ye I arn’t niver mistook. Why, 
if you catched me maiiking a mistaiike, 
I'd give ye free leave to marry my 
Peggy, what you’re so anxious to.’ 

“*All right,’ says Dave, laughin’, 
‘then tha’s as good as sayin’ I can 
hey her.’ You see, Peggy Ford, what 
wos Bob’s niece, an’ Dave wos sweet- 
hearts, an’ there worn’t no reason on 
‘arth why they shouldn’t marry, ‘cept 
that jest out of his bloomin’ obstin’cy 
ole Bob had set his falice ag’in it. 
Well, Bob and Dave went home arter 
that,” said the old lightsman, stoop- 
ing to resume his leisurely task. 

When he straightened his back again 
and continued, his dull eye brightened. 
Joe Maylett was a born narrator with- 
out being in the least conscious of it, 
and in spite of his slow manner, which 
seriously handicapped him. He was 
unwittingly artistic, and his style al- 
ways indicated that he felt the spell of 
“The long low dune, and lazy-plung- 
ing sea.” 

“Before daiiylight most of the Cali- 
forny Salvage Comp’ny were up ag’in, 
and down to the foreshore. The fog 
had come on jest proper with the turn 
of the daiiy, an’ the warnin’ guns had 
been goin’ for some time. You know 
how deadly them sea-fogs can be when 
the Roadstead’s busy. Bob and Dave 


wos in the look-out ag’in—Dave had 
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been there ever since the fog-horns be- 
gun to beller—an’ they could jedge the 
sounds better there. 

“‘T seed a ship’s light come creepin’ 
down—no pilot on board by the look of 
her—about two hours ago,’ says Dave. 
‘She warn’t goin’ much ’cept with the 
tide, an’ when the fog shet down I 
reckoned she'd jest about fetch the 
Crossand afore she could bring up.’ 

“Jest then another gun boomed. 
‘Hark! says ole Bob, ‘tha’s the Eschal- 
lop for a pund. An’’—cause another 
report came out of the mist over the 
sea, with a crackle this time arter the 
bang—‘tha’s a rocket by the sound of 
it.’ 

“‘Somewhere nigh 
says Henderson, gittin’ ex’ited. 
ye goin’ out, Bob?’ 

“*T should reckon so,’ ole Bob says 
in his hard-an’-fast way. ‘Come you 
down, Dave, an’ we'll git the Californy 
Salvage Comp’ny to wurrk. We hev 
got as good a chance as the Caister men 


the Crossand,’ 
‘Are 


in this fog. 1 reckon we’re in luck’s 
way.’ 

“Tf we can find her,’ says Dave, 
meaningly. 


“‘T’'ll find her if she’s above water,’ 
says Bob, as obstin’te as usual, ‘come 
on.’ 

“Presently they pushed off the little 
yawl an’ pulled away out into the white 
mist. It worn’t no good h’istin’ sail. 
so they had to pull. It wos gittin’ 
light, but it ondle showed up the wet 
fog, ’cept that it wos lighter towards 
the sun; an’ there wos jest enough wind 
to keep the mist rollin’ in great hum- 
mocks down the Roads. The fog- 
horns an’ bells were goin’ all round ’im, 
but they could pick out the code signals 
of the Lights, an’ that guided ’em a bit. 
Nearly all the new Californy Salvage 
Comp’ny wos in the boat. Sam Dye 
was there—the ole man—and Job Han- 
nant, and Ringy Bell, and Shirty 
Wright. Ole Bob steered an’ they 
pulled out for where they reckoned the 
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But soon they didn’t 
hear no more guns. ‘I jedge she’s a 
derelick,’ ole Bob says. ‘They’re 
afeard of quicksands and hev lef’ her.’ 

“ ‘Or else the fog’s clearin’ out to sea, 
or she hev got off,’ says Dave. 

“*You shet up,’ says ole Bob; ‘I can’t 
stand your croakin’.’ 

“They pulled an’ pulled, and the men 
begun to git oneasy. They worn’t sure 
they wos goin’ right, and they reckoned 
they didn’t hear the fog-horns like they 
ought to. The mist was layin’ in 
patches now, but that didn’t help ’em 
much, ’cause when they wos in a clear 
spaiice they couldn’t see for the fog 
round ’em. Well, they kep’ on a-pullin’, 
with ole Bob a-steerin’. 

“By’n by, Dave, who was pullin’ the 
bow oar, sung out to him, ‘Are ye sure 
ye hevn’t maiide a mistaiike this time?’ 

“This annoyed the ole man ’cause he 
warn’t quite so sartin hisself as he 
had been, an’ he shouts, ‘Doan’t ye git 
countin’ on my maiikin’ a mistaiike, 
Dave, ‘cause ye'll ondle be dis’pointed. 
’Sides, we want to git some profits for 
the Comp’ny.’ Ye see, Dave Hender- 
son wos the ondle one who'd git any- 
thing if the ole man wos wrong. 

“*We hev been a-pullin’ a long time, 
hevn’t we?’ says Ringy Bell. ‘I thowt 
I heered the beach.’ 

“*Why, you’re a’most as bad’s young 
Dave,’ says Cossey, gittin’ more ob- 
stin’te as he seed the others were get- 
tin’ sick of it. ‘A nice lot you are to 
jine a Salvage Comp’ny. If we doan’t 
find that ship what’s been a-signallin’, 
I’ll admit I’m wrong, but not onless.’ 

“*We can’t go on pullin’ our blissid 
insides out all daiiy,’ says Wright. They 
allus called him Shirty, ‘cause he wos 
bad-tempered. ‘I hev had ’bout enough 
of it. It fare to be like huntin’ a flea 


Crossand lay. 


in the inside of a flock mattress.’ 
“They'd got right into a patch of fog 
ag’in, and could ondle see where the 
oars splashed alongside, though it wos 
shiny white to the east’ard. But jest 
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then ole Bob called out, ‘What's that, 
boys?? They stopped pullin’ as the fog 
swep’ off an’ they came into sight of 
somethin’ big an’ dark. ‘Darned if it 
ain’t the wessel we're arter!’ ole Cos- 
sey bellered, puttin’ the tiller over. 
‘Stiddy there; we'll pull onder her 
starn.’ 

“An’ sure enough they’d stumbled 
right on to the wessel they wos arter. 
Ye needn't laugh, Mr. Cavanagh; they 
had rowed slap into her.” 

“Aren’t you makin’ this up, Maylett? 
It sounds like one of them yarns you 
tell to visitors,” said the stores-keeper. 

“No, it’s gorspel truth, ‘s trues me,” 
the senior lightsman affirmed. “There 
she wos with the fog settlin’ over her 
agin. It wos afore the Board 0’ 
Traiide altered the law about derelicks. 
You know, in them daiiys, Mr. Cavan- 
agh, a dog wos enough to pervent a 
ship bein’ derelick; and there might 
hev been men aboard. So they wos 
anxious to know if she wos desarted. 
If she wos a derelick, they could claim 
the ship an’ cargo too. If t’otherwise, 
they could ondle claim salvage. See?’ 
The stores-keeper nodded. “You hey 
heered the yarn, I s’pose, about the 
Jew-killers,” continued the other, wav- 
ing his paint-brush in the direction of 
the south haven. “Well, it doan't sig- 
nify if you hevn’t; tha’s another taiile. 

“Anyhow, when they got to the wes- 
sel they had run on to, Dave Henderson 
stuck the boat-hook into the beadin’ on 
the counter an’. thrutched the yawl 
round to the quarter. In a minute 
they had maiide the boat fast an’ 
climbed aboard. As the fog druv 
away they seed the Crossand Light 
quite nigh ‘em. The wessel wos a 
fair size, and her deck wos loaded high 
with timber-staves. She had two 
deck-houses as well as a galley. She 
had one of these here windmill pumps, 
an’ the white sails of it went into the 
fog. They couldn’t see more than the 
lower spars. Ole Bob fair danced— 
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there worn’t a sign or sound of anyone 
aboard of her. ‘Derelick! he yelled. 
‘She’s ourn, an’ a derelick! Ship an’ 
cargo, she ought to be worth ’bout five 
thousand pund. We're maiide men, 
boys! What’s her naiime?”’ 

“‘*Yung Fru, of Walcheren,’ says Job 
Hannant. He seed it as they come 
onder the counter. 

“*What did I tell ye last night?” says 
the ole man. ‘Didn’t I saiiy we wanted 
a good Amsterdammer?—an’ we hev 
got it.’ Then he looked round about, 
gittin’ more’n’more cocksure all the 
time. ‘She’s from the Baltic, chock full 
of barrel staves. Anchored too. I 
b'leeve they hev left her in a funk. 
She’s been on the sand, but she’s floated 
clear. They wos afeared she’d rasp 
her rotten bottom out, I reckon. How 
do I know it? I know these ole timber 
ships. They hev desarted her, can’t ye 
look! He 


see? The boat’s gone, 
pointed to the empty davits. ‘There’s 
ondle the little boat left. But they 


needn’t hev been frightened, the silly 
beggars. She’d never sink with a 
eargo like this here, not even if the 
wos a-runnin’ through her 
planks. But I reckon they wos afeard 
of quicksands.’ He couldn’t talk about 
it enough for a minute or two, an’ his 
pride wos somethin’ awful. They may 
well saiiy that pride go afore a fall. 
But when he seed the fog wos clearin’ 
quick, he says, ‘Come on, boys, let’s 
git her in. We'll h’ist them sails, and 
then we'll cook somethin’ in the galley 
all right and comfort’ble. There's jest 
a little wind now.’ 

“It wos awkward wurrk handlin’ the 
wessel—a barquentine she wos—’cause 
of the deck-load. But they set the 
fore-sel and they weighed the anchor, 
though they didn’t wait to secure it. 
There worn’t no sea, of course, so ’twas 
all right. Next they got the fore-and- 
aft sails h’isted on the main an’ miz- 
zen, and they jedged sh’d crawl up to 


the harbor’s mouth with that amount of 
2544 


water 
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canvas. The skipper’s quarters were 
in the deck-house abaft the wheel. Ole 
Bob sent them furragin’ for the cabin 
supplies as soon’s the sails were draw- 
in’, an’ they were soon busy in the gal- 
ley. There worn’t much wind yit, but 
what there wos wos fair. They'd 
been to the door of the forrard deck- 
house where the crew berthed, but they 
didn’t go in, ‘cause the lock had 
jammed or somethin’. There would be 
plenty of time for that later, they 
reckoned. There would hev been a 
s'‘prise for ’em if they had gone in, Mr. 
Cavanagh. 

“When the sails were drawin’ nicely 
they took their mugs of tea an’ gath- 
ered round the wheel, where Bob wos 
steerin’ hisself. The Yung Fru worn’'t 
doin’ more’n a knot an’ a half in that 
light wind, an’ they wos prepared for 
x long wait afore they'd git to the har- 
bor’s mouth. Bob Cossey wos talkin’ 
big *bout the Californy Salvage Com- 
p’ny an’ dividends and everybody wos 
ex’ited like. ‘Thowt I wos goin’ to 
maiike a mistaiike, Dave,’ ole Bob says, 
gittin’ at Henderson. ‘Ay, my boy, ye 
oan’t find that happen wery often.’ 

“*All right,’ says Dave. ‘It'll hap- 
pen suner or later, though, an’ p’raps 
’arlier than you reckon on.’ He 
didn’t guess what a good prophet he 
wos. 

“There wos plenty of chaff flyin’ 
about, you may depend, and all of ’em 
wos pretty talky. All of a sudden Job 
Hannant, who was lookin’ out on the 
deck-load forrard, yells, ‘There’s a boat 
headin’ for us from the shore.’ 

“*A what? says Bob. 

“*4 boat,’ says Hannant. 

“*Tha’s the Caister men,’ says Bob, 
wery decided. ‘Well, they oan’t git a 
share of this, and I’ll tell ’em se pretty 
sharp. They aren’t comin’ aboard 
here, if we hev_ to keep ’em off with 
force.’ 

“ ‘It aren’t the Caister boat,’ calls out 
Dave Henderson, who’d gone a few 
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feet up the shrouds. ‘It’s a furrin 
boat. I tell ’ee what, chaps—it’s the 
crew comin’ back to this here craft.’ 

“*Yis,” said Ringy Bell, ‘they’re 
standin’ up in her an’ wavin’ their arms 
about.’ 

“*Well, they aren’t a-comin’ on board 
ag’iu, I tell ye,’ says Bob, wery deter- 
miued, ‘if they reckon they are. They 
hev *bandoned their ship, an’ she wos 
derelick when we found her. We hev 
got the right to her now.’ You see, he 
didn’t want to give up his rights, Mr. 
Cavanagh. ‘We'd better put some 
more sail on her, chaps, an’ then we can 
give ’em the go-by.’ 

“Well, they went aloft and set the 
square-sels; but it didn’t pear to maiike 
much difference to her raiite of sailin’, 
an’ the boat drew out to meet ’em. It 
steered out to cut off the barquentine, 
an’ every now an’ then the skipper, it 
*peared to be, kept standin’ up and 
wavin’ his hand an’ carryin’ on. The 
Californy Salvage Comp’ny got on the 
deck-load an’ watched ’em, all ’cept ole 
Bob, what kept at the wheel steerin’ 
like a graven imige, and saiiyin’ over 
an’ over ag’in in his whiskers that he 
worn’t a-goin’ to give in to a dirty 
lot o’ furriners. 

“Suddenly he calls out, ‘cause the 
boat wos gittin’ nigh, and they could 
hear the furriners shoutin’ out to ’em— 
they wos rowin’ like good uns—*What’'s 
he maiikin’ for? Jest see if there’s a 
ladder over the side.’ 

“Some one ran to the boat’s davits 
to look, an’ sure enough he found a 
*’commodation-ladder hangin’ there. 
There worn’t time to draw it up as the 
boat dashed ’longside, and the furriners 
maiide to come up, shoutin’ wery loud 
in their lingo. Ole Bob jumped away 
from the wheel an’ snatched up a short 
length of timber. ‘Come on, boys!’ he 
says. ‘One of you go to the wheel, and 


we'll chuck ’em back into their bloomin’ 


boat!’ 
“The others jined him, an’ it looked 
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for a minute as if there wos goin’ to 
be some fun. They wos quiet, waiting 
for the fust man to show his head over 
the deck-load from the boat, when 
there wos a unexpected divarsion.” 

Maylett paused here for effect. 
“What was it?” asked Cavanagh, 
recognizing that it was incumbent on 
him to say something. The lightsman 
bit off a fresh piece of twist, and as he 
returned the tobacco to his pocket re- 
sumed: 

“Why, ole Bob was waitin’ with his 
bit of deal to drop the fust man what 
showed, when there wos a bustin’ noise 
behind him—jest like a door comin’ 
open sudden. The whole of the Sal- 
vage Comp’ny turned their heads when 
they heerd the row, and stood still with 
their mouths gapin’. Ole Bob and the 
rest saw that the forrard deck-house 
door had come open, an’ in the doorway 
wos a man in a red cotton cap, lookin’ 
as ’mazed as they did. He came out 
blinking like a owl and rubbin’ his 
eyes. Astarn of him came another 
hairy furriner, and behind him another. 

“The Californy Salvage Comp’ny 
didn’t wait for no more. They fell 
back towards the barquentine’s quar- 
ter, where their yawl was towin’, jest 
as the boat’s crew came over the lum- 
ber on the deck. There wos no notion 
of a fight now, ‘cause the ship worn’t a 
derelick. They looked fair limp and 
silly when the furriners faiiced ’em on 
the deck, all jabbering their lingo at a 
termendious raiite. The Californy men 
backed to their yawl with plenty of 
cusses flyin’ among ’em, and _ they 
climbed slow and sad into the boat. 
But the slowest and sickest of the lot 
was ole Bob Cossey. 

“*What’s the meanin’ of it, Bob?’ 
says Dave, quiet-like. 

“*Why, you know well enough,’ 
growls the ole man; ‘shet your silly 


jaw. We've ondle boarded the wrong 
ship. Tha’s all. Tha’s the way these 
drunken furriners sail their craft. 
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They wos safe anchored. They 
couldn’t see nothin’, so they trusted in 
Prov’dence and turned in. Lor! how 
the Caister men will sling it at us! We 
hev boarded the wrong ship.’ It wos 
as good as a plaiiy.”’ 

The senior lightsman chuckled at the 
notion, and the stores-keeper joined in 
his mirth. “But what about the boat 
with the skipper and the others? Where 
had that come from?” asked Cavanagh 
doubtfully, after an interval. 

“Why, you see,” explained Maylett, 
betaking himself to his painting again, 
plying his brush leisurely and then 
pausing, as if to note the effect. “Why, 
you see, the skipper and most of the 
crew had gone ashore the night afore. 
The ship had been brought up, as they 
couldn’t get on, on account of the wind 
fallin’. The fog come on, and they had 
to wait till daiiylight and it clearin’. 
The anchor watch had been awaiike all 
night an’ had turned in comfort’bly ar- 
terwards. They worn’t afeard of 
nothin’ sinkin’ ‘em, ’cause the weather 
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wos clearin’ with the sun’ an’ they 
reckoned on bein’ seen. Besides, there 
wos nothin’ that could sink a ship 


loaded like she wos.” 

“But how d’ye account for the guns 
and rockets the California men had 
heard?” said Cavanagh. who was 
plainly sceptical. 

Maylett put on a streak of Indian 
red with extreme care before replying. 
“The Crossand lightsmen had seed a 
steamer runnin’ too nigh the sand, an’ 
they sent up a rocket an’ fired a couple 
of guns.” 

“You'll do,” 
keeper ambiguously. 
never heard of it. 
all?” 

“Yes,” said Maylett, with a short 
laugh. “They had a long pull back, 
that’s all. The ondle thing that hap- 
pened arter that was the wind-up of 
the Californy Salvage Comp'’ny; and 
Bob Cossey’s niece was married the 
same year.” 


commented the stores- 
“I wonder I 
I suppose that’s 


William J. Batchelder 





THE GENIUS OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


Courage, single-mindedness and a ¢a- 
pacity for organization and command 
unequalled among her sex combined to 
set Miss Florence Nightingale on a 
plane of her own. She died August 
13th, and though her death, occurring 
at the great age of ninety, was natural 
and happy, as the deaths of the very 
old may be, it leaves a void which can- 
not be filled. She was the most illus- 
trious, as she was the best beloved, of 
Englishwomen. The story of her work 
with the armies of the Crimea, in the 
organization of hospitals, in the provi- 
sion of proper means of caring for the 
wounded and the dying, is one of the 
noblest in our history. We in these 


days are far from direct knowledge of 
the hideous miseries inflicted by ad- 


ministrative incompetence on the sol- 
diers who fought at the Alma and at 
Inkerman, but we cannot read of them 
and remain unmoved, either by horror 
at what the Army suffered or by admi- 
ration for the genius which rescued it 
from suffering. That work of rescue, 
of organization, and of prevention of 
disease and death remains te the glory 
of Florence Nightingale. It was a 
work honored in her lifetime by singu- 
lar Royal and official tokens of esteem, 
but its greatest monument will be the 
mark she has left for all time on the 
nursing services of the world. That 
is her title to an immortal memory in 
the affections of her countrymen 
Emphasis on the capacity for ini- 
tiative and organization which were the 
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driving-forces of Miss Nightingale’s 
personality may seem to obscure the 
essential womanliness of her nature; 
especially, perhaps, the power of com- 
passion which doubtless seemed the 
greatest of her qualities to the soldiers 
she helped and comforted. But the 
truth is that it was the capacity for 
command which gave the full opportu- 
nity for her feminine gentleness, and 
for that reason her character—the 
mark of it which is scored deepest— 
must be summed up first as one of 
leadership and authority. She pitied, 
as all good women pity; but the 
strength with which she sought to give 
scope to her instincts of compassion 
was masculine in its force and purpose. 
Her work in the Crimea, it must 
be remembered, was not the outcome 
of mere generous impulse; it was the 
fruit of years of steady preparation. The 
Crimean War gave her an opportunity 
of which others, however ardently anx- 
ious to volunteer, could not take the 


advantage which she could take. She 
had begun to study the sciences of 
medicine and nursing as a girl. The 


daughter of a country gentleman, and 
co-heiress to considerable wealth, she 
found insufficient outlet for her ener- 
gies in the simple life of a small Derby- 
shire village, and set to work to mas- 
ter the theory and practice of nursing. 
She visited all the most important hos- 
pitals in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land; she went to Germany and to 
France for the same purpose, and on 
her return to England she was recog- 
nized as an authority who had made 
the subject or nursing her own. When 
the Crimean War broke out there was 
no one in England with her experience; 
and when the news of the battle of 
the Alma came to London, and Rus- 
sell’s letters to the Times were waking 
Englishmen to the realization of the 
horrors of a war conducted without the 
simplest accessories of a hospital, it 
was to Miss Nightingale that the Secre- 
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tary for War turned for help. By the 
most curious of coincidences, her letter 
offering help crossed with his, and her 
answer was given. When, a fortnight 
later, she and her selected staff of 
nurses had reached the seat of war, she 
made her genius for command felt at 
once. The camp lay sunk in routine 
like a slough; she took her own clean 
path where she meant to go. Nothing 
could be done, nothing procured, noth- 
ing changed without the tying and un- 
tying of official] tapes; if she could not 
unfasten the knot, she severed it. 
There is an illuminating record of cer- 
tain stores which were forbidden her 
for her patients because they had not 
been duly and formally inspected. The 
Lady-in-Chief had the doors opened by 
force, and supplied her hospital that 
way. 

Yet with all this masculine decision 
of character, Florence Nightingale was 
supremely a woman, with a woman’s 
tenderness and gentleness, a woman’s 
patience, and that power of quiet endur- 
ance of physical pain which is almost 
a feminine function rather than a ca- 
pacity possible to both sexes. The 
veneration which the wounded in hos- 
pital had for the lady who ministered 
to them ennobled the soldiers them- 
selves. No amount of quotation could 
hackney the letter written home by one 
of the men whom she passed on her 
daily round:—“She would speak to one 
and nod and smile to a many more; 
but she could not do it to all, you 
know. We lay there in hundreds; but 
we could kiss her shadow as it fell, and 
lay our heads on the pillow, content.” 
Or take, for an enduring impression of 
the woman at work, the message sent 
to the Times by its special almoner, 
Mr. MacDonald, describing how, “when 
all the medical officers have retired for 
the night and silence and darkness have 
settled down upon those miles of pros- 
trate sick, she may be observed alone, 
with a little lamp in her hand, making 
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her solitary rounds.” Apart altogether 
from care and anxiety, the personal 
nursing which she undertook involved 
extraordinary physical endurance. She 
would often stand for twenty hours at 
a stretch; and as for other calls made 
upon her capacity to bear a strain, re- 
member the limitations of even the 
best members of her hospital staff. The 
science of anzesthetics was in its in- 
fancy. Lister and antiseptic surgery 
had not been heard of. Imagine the 
difference between the methods of a 
well-ordered field-hospital of to-day and 
the filth, noise, and confusion of a sur- 
geon’s work among the men carried in 
from the trenches before Sebastopol. 
Callousness, for certain, would dull the 
nerve of a man called to operate in the 
constant presence of agonizing pain; 
but Miss Nightingale, though she 
plumbed what she has described as 
“the lowest sinks of human misery,” in 
all her unequalled experience never lost 
the tenderness of the novice. The re- 
ward which her soldiers gave her, with- 
out knowing it, was a silence and a 
chivalry in loathsome _ surroundings 
which were not less their gratitude to a 
nurse than their respect for a gentle- 
woman. As for other rewards, the 
nation would have given her wealth 
had she desired it, but she refused all 
reward of the kind. Forty-five thou- 
sand pounds was collected for her, and 
she gave the whole sum away in found- 
The Spectator. 
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ing training-schools for nurses. She 
disliked publicity and open praise. 
The reception prepared for her on her 
return from the Crimea would have 
pleased a mind seeking popularity; she 
determined to avoid it, and succeeded 
in doing so with a quiet cleverness 
that adds its own attraction. Distinc- 
tion she could not escape. The Red 
Cross would carry no meaning if it 
had not been given to her, and as a 
Lady of Grace she dignified the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem; but it is 
something more to have been the only 
woman on whom has been conferred 
the Order of Merit. 

Her genius has resulted in the con- 
crete existence of nursing societies, 
classes, and training organizations 
without number. Some she founded 
herself; some she developed, others she 
reformed; there is not a hospital to-day 
which could do its work without ac- 
knowledging its debt to her. As the 
chairman of one of the greatest of Lon- 
don hospitals has himself said, we owe 
all our nursing to her. But we owe 
more than methods of nursing. Flor- 
ence Nightingale remains the inspiring 
hope and exemplar of all nurses; the 
pattern of a noble and _ gracious 
woman intent through a long life on the 
highest of woman's tasks, the helping 
of man from pain to the light; and 
that example lives, and will live, after 


her. 





A TUBE PROPOSAL. 


I had been expecting the proposal for 
weeks, so often had he been on the 
verge and so often had I tactfully pi- 
loted him back to safe ground again, but 
when he ran me to earth, so to speak, 
in the Tube, and led me staggeringly. 
down the train to the dim and deserted 
far end, I set my teeth grimly for I 


knew I was in for it. He is quite a 
nice boy and the juvenile lead of our 
Amateur Dramatic Society; but, though 
my heart may not be another's, it is 
certainly not his. 

He began at once, fixing his passion- 
ate eyes on mine, and speaking in a 
voice of emotional entreaty. I was 
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heartily sorry for him, for the Tube is 
an awful place to propose in; the roar 
and rattle drowned his best points, and 
I only caught a few words here and 
there, such as—‘Katharine” (he was 
too moved to call me “Kitty”), “carry 
you by storm,” “wife,” “win you in the 
end.” Then he came to a full stop 
and, seizing my hand, he faltered— 

“Will you—oh, do say you will!” 

“I wish I could,” I sighed, giving his 
hand a sisterly little squeeze before I 
withdrew mine, “but it’s impossible.” 
As I spoke the noise and clatter were 
worse than ever, and, to my horror and 
annoyance, I saw, from the sudden rap- 
ture in his face, that he had misunder- 
stood me, and probably only catching 
my first words, had mistaken “I wish” 
for “I will.” 

His joy was so frank that for the 
first moment I simply hadn’t the heart 
to undeceive him; the next, the train 
slowed up at our station, and we were 
obliged to perform a combined cake- 
walk down the oscillating compart- 
ment. I had no opportunity to correct 
his illusion on the platform or in the 
crowded lift, and I waited till we got 
outside, when he at once began 
gaily— 

“You don’t know how horribly nerv- 
ous I felt before I asked, but I feel I 
ean face any music now I am sure of 
vou.” 

“I’m dreadfully sorry,” I 
bravely, “but there’s been a mistake. 
You thought I said ‘Yes’ in the Tube, 
didn’t you?” He nodded and looked 
down quickly and apprehensively in my 
face. 

“Well, as a matter of fact, I said 
‘No,’”’ I answered as gently as I could. 
He turned very pale and did not speak 
for a few moments. Then he de- 
manded in a hard voice— 

“Why not? Are you engaged?” 


said 


I shook my head and averted my 
eyes. 
“Then why won't you?” 
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“Because I don’t want to,” I blurted 
cut, feeling truth was best. 

There was a long pause. 

“Oh, very well,” he said quietly, 
“then I shall ask Cynthia Platt.” 

I own I was a little shocked at this; 
not piqued, but a little shocked. How- 
ever, I exclaimed heartily, ‘“That’s very 
sensible of you. She’s heaps better 
than I am.” 

“Well,” he replied in a meditative 
voice, “of course she’s taller and she’s 
good-looking. But she’s a bit too 
strong; she’s got such a magnificent 
physique, you know.” 

“Why, surely that’s all the better,” 
I said. 

“Oh, no,” he replied. “You're a 
much more suitable size for me to 
chase round with a whip.” 

I gasped, and he smiled a little sadly 
at my expression. 

“Oh. you needn't look alarmed,” he 
said: “I shouldn't have actually touched 
you with it; my idea was just to rat- 
tle you along and crack it behind 
you.” 

“Well,” I said, “if that’s your idea 
of domestic happiness I consider it’s an 
insult for you to have asked me to 
marry you.” 

He pulled 
me. 

“IT never asked you to marry me,” he 
exclaimed. 


up short and stared at 


“What!” I cried. “Not just now 
in the Tube?” 
“Never,” he said emphatically. “I 


told you they had cast me for Petruchio 
in The Taming of the Shrew, and I asked 
you to be Katharine, my wife in the 
play, don’t you know.” 

I didn’t speak; I couldn't; it was all 
I could do to choke back my tears of 
mortification, and we walked in a hor- 
rible embarrassed silence till I reached 
my gate. Then I glanced up and saw 
that his face wore a mingled expres- 
sion of nervousness, amusement, and 
pity. 
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“I’m awfully sorry,” he stammered, 
“but that beastly Tube makes such a 
row, no wonder——” 

“Yes, does n't it,” I said quickly; “my 

Punch. 
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mistake was almost excusable. And 
in any case,” 1 added over my shoulder 
as I went in, “you won't forget I said 
‘No,’ will you?” 
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Mr. J. W. Church’s “Deep in Piney 
Woods” describes the life on a plan- 
tation in South Georgia at a time not 
exactly stated but later than the Civil 
War, and shows a thousand black men 
controlled by a white land owner, ex- 
actly as they might have been before 
emancipation, and perfectly contented 
with their comfortable quarters, good 
food, and sufficient clothing. The 
picture has some rather surprising 
features, but the author is sufficiently 
impartial to show the degenerate type 
of Southern character, and to offset his 
“blue gum” and Voodoo black folk with 
some of the higher types. The new 
background and an admirably drawn 
heroine give the book agreeable nov- 
elty. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


Miss Eleanor Hull’s “The Boys’ 
Cuchulain” tells the story not only of 
the hero himself but of many others 
and includes thirty tales in all. The 
author has freely used the bard’s priv- 
ilege of introducing details adapted to 
heighten the effect of the original, 
and she has omitted their horrors and 
primitive coarseness as they stand in 
the original, and has written in a very 
beautiful and poetic style, entirely free 
from the modern spirit. The boys will 
find Cuchulain a hero worthy in brav- 
ery to stand with Arthur but so dif- 
ferent in his ideas and conduct that 
they can not avoid perceiving the dif- 
ference between the Irish and the Eng- 
lish mind and spirit, and no geographi- 
cal lesson is more needed by the young 
American, both for his understanding 
of his fellow citizens and of the United 
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Kingdom. The book has eighteen col- 
ored pictures admirably harmonizing 
with the text and an artistic cover. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Company. 


The Rey. Dr. Lyman Abbott's ad- 
dresses are so seldom neglected by the 
newspapers and magazines when first 
delivered that the new volume, “Seek- 
ing After God,” in which he includes 
five delivered between 1897 and 1900 
will contain little that is new to his 
older readers, but those who have come 
to a responsible age within the last 
fifteen years will doubtless find them 
as awakening and stimulating as they 
seemed to their elders; and the elders 
will be glad to have them in this form 
to use them as allies in their work of 
turning the eyes of the young towards 
the paths in which they themselves 
have been guided. The titles of the 
five discourses are “The Soul’s Quest 
after God”; “God in Nature”; “God in 
Humanity”; “God in Jesus Christ” and 
“God a Saviour from Sin,” and linked 
together they form an excellent man- 
ual of devout reading for those seeking 
comfort in religion. T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. 


Many books on Florence are valuable 
to the sightseer, but Mr. Max Vernon’s 
especial purpose in writing his “In and 
Out of Florence” is to furnish aid and 
comfort to the traveller who would 
temporarily become a Florentine. His 


book begins by telling of his adven- 
tures while making a Florentine home 
for his household and himself in a 
house of twenty rooms, paying about. 
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as much as half the space would cost 
them in a small American city. He 
and his were served meals to satisfy 
a Lucullus, allowed to revel in flowers 
and fruit, and asked to pay so trifling 
a sum for these delights that it was 
cheaper to be a temporary Florentine 
than to remain at home. Later chap- 
ters show the traveller the satisfaction 
to be gained from substituting leisurely 
wandering in neighboring villages with 
visits to a-single church or palace, 
monastery or tomb, for hasty flitting 
from one place to another, wearying 
and confusing eye and mind. Inciden- 
tally many beautiful places are de- 
scribed, and illustrated by a hundred 
drawings and pictures. Finally, the 
smal] library of books written about 
Florence is so described that any trav- 
eller can see which are best adapted 
to his peculiar needs, and a list ar- 
ranged alphabetically by authors is af- 
fixed. Henry Holt & Co. 


Mr. Harry deWindt’s “Finland as it 
Is” is the result of a genuine demand. 
A St. Petersburg bookseller asked him 
to write it because there was nothing 
new on the subject, and so he wrote, 
giving minute details as to hoteis, 
trains, steamers and shops, a brief vo- 
cabulary for sportsmen, a map and a 
good index. Also, on the cover he put 
the coat of arms granted to the coun- 
try in 1583 by John of Sweden, a 
crowned shield gules sown with what 
seem to be forget-me-nots, and bearing 
a crowned and two-tailed lion, armed 
and trampling on a sword; and within 
he set twenty-five full-page pictures, 
and also text sketches. In the text, the 
most interesting thing is the story of 
the people’s protest when the Czar’s 
proclamation ended the independence 
of the country, and petitions in remon- 
strance were signed almost universally. 
One carrier of a petition ran a hundred 
miles through forests and swamps in 
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eighteen hours. Finland regards her- 
self as at least as civilized as Russia, 
and her taxes are the lightest in Eu- 
rope. She uses all the modern adapta- 
tions of electricity; her manufactures 
are flourishing; her poor are tolerably 
comfortable; her rich do not lack lux- 
ury. Mr. deWindt’s picture will sur- 
prise quite as much as it will please, 
for few countries of Europe are so lit- 
tle known as his latest subject. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


“Garnered Leaves”—stories, essays 
and fragments of letters by the late 
Mary E. Coleridge, collected and edited 
by Miss Edith Sichel—is a volume so 
unusual that it is difficult to speak of 
it with moderation. 

Here is an author who never falls 
into conventional phrases, whose 
speech is original even when she dis- 
courses upon topics discussed by every 
generation since Noah, and yet whose 
mind is perfectly poised, incapable of 
eccentricity. Readers of her novels 
and poems will here find that those 
were but consistent with her beautiful 
life, hidden in great measure from the 
world, and seen only when the oppor- 
tunity for doing good opened before 
her. She writes after seeing a “glori- 
ous” dramatic performance, “It sent 
me on for a week.” It is in this qual- 
ity of sending the reader on that this 
volume is even richer than her com- 
pleted work. The fragments from the 
diaries and lectures are especially rich 
in this motor power. “All poet and 
three quarters saint,” Miss Sichel calls 
her, and the unpublished poems here 
presented are no better evidence of the 
poetic quality of her mind, than is her 
lightest prose. The editor and the pub- 
lishers have very wisely made the book 
a large octavo, a volume to be kept 
on the desk or the bedside table as a 
perpetual source of refreshment. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 
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